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MORE  THAN  170,000  GROCERS 

. . .  see  American  Can  Company  advertisements  in  five  leading 
grocery  publications  every  month.  The  ads  contain  valuable 
suggestions  for  selling  many  different  types  of  canned  foods. 
Thus,  Canco  helps  the  canning  industry  by  placing  excellent 
selling  ideas  before  this  important  group  of  food  salesmen 
— 170,000  grocers  —  month  after  month. 
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LINE 


The  Cameron  Duplex  Trimmer  and  Slitter 
interlocked  with  the  Dexter  continuous  plate¬ 
feeding  device,  sets  a  new  high  in  body-blank 
production. 

It  heads  the  Cameron  High-Speed  Can  Making 
Line.  The  subsequent  operations  of  can- 
manufacture  are  also  performed  by  smooth¬ 
running,  dependable,  automatic  machines. 

Makers! 


CAN  MACHINERY  CO. 

740  NORTH  ASHLAND  AVENUE 
CHICAGO  ILLINOIS 
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The  Feeder  That  Saves  Peas 

Improves  Quality — Decreases  Breakage 
Increases  the  Capacity  of  the  Viner 

Uk  1Disifukid(A .  t 


No  viner  can  do  satisfactory  work  when  its  beaters 
are  obliged  to  work  on  heavy  mats  or  bunches  of 
vines. 

Separation  of  the  vines  by  the  feeder  is,  therefore, 
essential  to  best  results. 

Hamachek  Ideal  Viner  Feeders  with  distributors  are 
the  only  feeders  that  thoroughly  separate  the  vines. 
The  savings  affected  over  the  use  of  any  other  viner 
feeder,  are  so  large  that  it  is  not  unusual  to  hear  pea 
packers  say  that  Ideal  Viner  Feeders  more  than 
save  their  cost  each  season. 


FRANK  HAMACHEK  MACHINE  CO. 

M  itniif  Hi.  t  ijf  rrs  of  X mers,  Vtnar  Feeders,  Ensilage  Distributors  and  C'luiin  Adfusters  , 
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►  Over  and  over  again  ihe  simple  element  of 
faith  has  proven  itself.  It  is  the  motivating 
force  giving  to  men  the  power  to  carve  a 
better  future  out  of  the  present.  It  overcomes 
the  unknown — achieves  the  impossible! 

Faith  has  its  application  in  every  under¬ 
taking.  As  an  example  of  this  we  point  to 
those  men  in  the  Canning  Industry  who  have 
devoted  their  entire  lives  to  the  developing 
of  belter  seeds,  belter  crops,  better  packs. 

Then,  too,  we  might  cite  Continental's  own 


policy  of  accepting  nothing  as  final,  nothing 
as  perfect.  We  do  not  permit  an  indolent  atti¬ 
tude  towards  progress.  We  must  press  on,  we 
must  gel  something  better. 

And  so,  the  men  in  Continental's  organ¬ 
ization  reflect  this  ideal.  They  possess  the 
faith  that  they  can  discover  new  ways  to  make 
Continental's  high  quality  cans  even  better. 
And  unlock  nature's  secrets  to  assist  in  the 
making  of  a  finer  pack.  This  is  the  promise  of 
a  better  future  which  Continental  extends  to 
all  its  customers.  You  should  be  interested. 


CONTINENTAL  CAN  COMPANY 

NEW  YORK  .  CHICAGO  •  SAN  FRANCISCO  •  MONTREAL  •  TORONTO  •  HAVANA 
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EDITORIALS 

A  PROUD  RECORD — In  the  early  days  of  the 
National  Canners  Association  when  the  Board 
of  Directors  consisted  of  25  to  40  men,  we  used 
to  call  it  the  Millionaires’  Club,  and  it  was  not  far 
from  it.  Now  it  has  grown  to  such  proportions,  in 
itself,  but  particularly  in  the  total  attendance  at  such 
a  meeting  as  reported  in  this  issue,  through  the 
inclusion  of  the  product  Section  Chairmen,  and  the 
officers  of  State  and  local  associations,  that  the  appela- 
tion  is  not  quite  so  applicable.  But  through  all  these 
31  years  of  changing  times,  panics,  wars  and  political 
upheavels,  that  staunch  old  pilot,  Frank  E.  Gorrell, 
Secretary,  has  gone  serenly  on.  There  has  never  been 
any  other,  except  for  such  brief  occasions  when  the 
writer  was  drafted,  while  Secretary  Gorrell  was 
excused  from  the  room  so  that  his  salary  might  be 
upped,  and  the  writer  made  the  minutes;  and  in  all 
that  time  he  has  never  missed  a  Convention  nor  a 
special  session  of  the  many  held  in  all  manner  of 
places  and  at  all  times.  That  is  a  truly  wonderful 
record,  and  without  its  equal  in  any  industrial  associa¬ 
tion  in  the  world. 

Recently,  one  of  his  friends,  writing  us,  christened 
Frank  and  the  writer,  as  the  Granddaddies  of  the 
Association.  Frank,  as  he  is  affectionately  called  by 
all  who  know  him,  has  never  had  any  experience  as 
a  grandfather,  but  as  one  long  experienced  in  that  art 
we  can  assure  him  that  he  may  be  proud  of  the  title, 
for  no  one  ever  had  a  finer  lot  of  grandchildren  than 
he  now  presides  over.  Ad  multos  annos,  Frank. 

AVAUNT  POLITICS — It  is  exhilarating  to  meet 
and  mix  in  with  this  splendid  bunch  of  men;  to  be 
known  by  them  and  to  be  on  friendliest  terms,  and  the 
writer  feels  sure  that  the  famous  Secretary  does  not 
enjoy  it  any  more  than  does  his  fellow  Granddaddy. 

Therefore,  when  one  of  these  fine  old  cronies  of 
years  of  acquaintance,  tells  the  writer  to  “Cut  out 
politics”  (from  the  pages  of  this  journal),  it  made  an 
impression,  and  we  vowed  that  never  would  politics 
be  seen  in  any  issue  of  the  future.  Nor  will  it.  But 
it  came  as  a  shock,  too.  We  have  been  called  a  Demo¬ 
crat,  a  Republican,  a  Socialist  and  what  have  you,  and 
we  guess  a  lot  of  other  things  not  printable,  but  we 
have  never  consciously  ever  talked  politics  for  the 
purpose  of  promoting  any  political  party.  In  fact 
since  voting  age  we  have  had  an  abiding  abhorrance 
for  politics  per  se,  but  particularly  for  the  man  who 
boasts  that  he  is  “regular”,  and  if  we  had  our  way, 
we  would  deny  the  right  to  vote  to  any  such  unchange¬ 
able,  be  the  party  what  it  may.  We  have  always  voted 


as  a  free  lance,  for  the  man  we  thought  best  suited, 
and  we  hope  we  always  will. 

But  we  have  talked  economics,  and  we  have  talked 
the  likely  effect  of  laws  or  proposed  laws,  and  at  times 
emphatically,  but  always  with  the  single  purpose  of 
the  best  interest  of  the  canning  industry,  as  we  saw  it. 
In  the  present  humor  of  the  public,  with  its  tense 
nerves  and  high  pitched  feelings,  it  would  be  difficult 
to  say  anything  that  someone  may  not  be  able  to  grin 
or  see  in  it  some  sort  of  a  political  tinge.  We  cannot 
control  that,  but  we  can  keep  as  far  away  from  any¬ 
thing  that  is  really  political  as  is  the  farthest  newly 
discovered  star  from  this  troubled  planet  of  ours.  See 
if  we  don’t. 

LABOR — Elsewhere  in  this  issue  we  give  you  a  first 
hand  account  of  a  troublesome  labor  situation  faced 
by  one  of  the  well  known  canners.  This  may  not 
help  you  if  troubles  come  your  way  as  the  season 
opens,  but  at  least  it  will  serve  as  a  warning  of  what 
may  be  expected  this  summer,  as  the  canning  seasons 
roll  round.  When  the  steel  strikes  and  the  automobile 
strikes  seemed  to  simmer  down  and  get  quiet,  many 
men  mistakenly  assumed  that  labor  troubles  were 
growing  less.  Yet  you  have  this  example,  and  you  see 
the  affliction  that  was  visited  upon  the  Alaska  salmon 
canners,  now  happily  ended,  it  is  hoped,  but  which 
threatened  to  stop  all  canning  of  salmon  in  that  great 
region  for  this  year.  What  disruption  could  have 
meant  is  not  hard  to  estimate:  to  these  canners;  to 
all  dependent  upon  this  occupation;  to  all  fishermen, 
boatmen,  supplymen,  and  last  but  by  no  means  least, 
to  consumers  from  the  necessarily  higher  prices  they 
must  pay  for  this  fine  food,  due  to  the  shortened  packs. 
Not  so  widespread  as  salmon  but  it  is  equally  as 
disastrous  to  this  kraut  and  spinach  canner  who  shows 
you  clearly  what  has  been  done,  and  is  being  done,  in 
his  case,  and  to  the  growers  and  to  the  workers.  It 
is  common  practice  to  charge  all  these  labor  troubles 
to  the  designs  of  the  Communists;  not  so  much  the 
individual  cases  as  bad  as  each  may  be  but  as  to  the 
total  disturbance,  with  its  ultimate,  and  its  widespread 
existance;  in  other  words  the  aggregate  unrest  and 
loss,  and  added  unemployment.  Both  Mr.  Green  and 
Mr.  Lewis  seem  to  have  lost  control  of  their  forces, 
at  the  hands  of  their  cunning  enemies.  It  presents  a 
serious  consideration  for  every  canner  in  the  business, 
for  no  one  is  free  from  possible  molestation. 

The  Wage  and  Hour  bill  which  was  before  the 
House  of  Representatives  while  the  Board  meeting 
was  in  session,  gave  grave  concern  to  the  entire 
industry,  because  this  House  bill  did  not  contain  an 
exemption  for  canners,  as  did  the  original  bill  when 
passed  by  the  Senate  last  Fall.  And  it  was  said  that 
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no  amendments  would  be  permitted.  Chairman  Walter 
Graefe  and  his  Legislative  Committee,  exhibited  a  high 
degree  of  ability  in  the  handling  of  this  very  difficult 
question,  with  the  result  that  the  bill  was  adopted  by 
the  House  with  a  provision  exempting  the  canners. 
Now  it  goes  back  to  the  Senate,  and  since  the  Senate 
has  shown  its  appreciation  of  the  need  of  this  exemp¬ 
tion,  it  is  thought  that  the  Conference  Committee  of 
the  House  and  Senate,  will  adjust  the  differences  and 
pass  the  bill  with  this  protection  to  our  industry. 

Had  the  canners  been  obliged  to  confine  their  work 
to  eight  hours,  and  to  pay  time-and-a-half  for  all  work 


and  therefore  I  am  pleased  to  enclose  my  state¬ 
ment  for  publication  in  your  next  issue. 

We  hope  that  if  you  publish  any  part  of  this 
statement  you  will  publish  it  in  its  entirety. 

Yours  very  truly, 

THE  FRANK  PURE  FOOD  COMPANY 
By  A.  A.  Huppert, 

General  Manager. 

AAH:MS 

Statement  of  Mr.  A.  A.  Huppert,  manager,  of  the 
Frank  Pure  Food  Company: 


in  excess  of  that,  it  would  have  been  a  severe  hard¬ 
ship  upon  all  consumers,  as  well  as  upon  growers  and 
canners,  for  Dame  Nature  knows  no  hour  laws  in  the 
ripening  of  her  crops,  and  the  canners  must  conform 
to  Nature’s  demands.  But,  experience  shows  that  in 
these  labor  troubles  where  extra  pay  time  exists,  labor 
will  slack  its  efforts  in  regular  time  to  get  at  the  over¬ 
time  pay.  All  disinterested  students  of  this  labor 
question  recognize  this,  and  that  is  why  the  trend  now 
is  towards  a  salary  basis,  i.e.,  a  definite  amount  per 
week  for  the  work  to  be  done,  instead  of  the  hourly 
pay  basis.  But  this  is  not  easy  to  attain  in  an  industry 
like  canning  of  perishable  products,  since  the  duration 
of  work  cannot  be  definitely  predicted  or  counted  upon. 
But  it  might  well  be  used  in  the  case  of  key  men  who 
are  employed  the  year  ’round,  and  for  the  regular 
force.  We  have  had  this  system  in  force  since  1922 
and  with  the  utmost  satisfaction  to  employee  and 
employer. 

That  our  law  makers  recognized  the  justice  of  the 
claims  made  for  our  canners  in  this  exemption,  shows 
again  that  the  American  system  is  open  to  reason  and 
needs  only  to  understand  to  co-operate.  So  it  is  not 
merely  a  victory  for  our  industry  but  a  tribute  to  our 
law  makers,  and  we  would  have  them  know  that  the 
industry  fully  appreciates  it.  And  if  we  might  speak 
for  the  consumer  public  we  know  that  we  could  extend 
their  thanks  also. 

• 

A  SAMPLE  OF  CANNERY  “LABOR  TROUBLE’’ 

ERE  is  a  plain  statement,  direct  from  a  fellow 
canner,  submitted  so  that  you  may  realize  what 
can  happen  during  the  1938  canning  season.  It 
has  been  said  that  labor  intends  to  go  after  the  canners 
this  year. 

THE  FRANK  PURE  FOOD  COMPANY 

Packers  of  FRANK’S  Quality  Kraut — Spinach 
Franksville,  Wisconsin 

May  19,  1938. 

Arthur  I.  Judge,  Editor, 

The  Canning  Trade, 

Baltimore,  Md. 

Dear  Mr.  Judge: 

We  have  had  several  requests  from  various  trade 
papers  referring  to  the  strike  at  our  plant  at 
Franksville,  Wisconsin. 

We  consider  the  labor  problem  the  problem  of 
the  entire  industry  and  not  only  our  own.  There 
have  been  so  many  rumors  in  connection  with  this 
strike  we  thought  it  best  to  write  you  thoroughly 


Our  company,  since  last  October,  has  been  operating 
under  a  closed  shop  A.  F.  of  L.  contract.  When  the 
wage  scale  in  the  contract  was  determined,  the  union 
insisted  that  all  canners  in  competitive  lines  would  be 
required  to  pay  the  same  wage  scale  called  for  by  that 
contract.  Since  that  time,  this  same  A.  F.  of  L.  union 
has  entered  into  a  labor  agreement  with  a  competitive 
canner  at  rates  from  10  cents  to  17  cents  per  hour 
lower  than  the  rate  called  for  by  the  contract  with  the 
Frank  Pure  Food  Company.  The  company  has  pointed 
out  to  the  union  that  it  operated  at  a  loss  since  last 
October  and  that  it  cannot  continue  to  run  its  sauer¬ 
kraut  plant  at  Franksville  unless  it  can  be  competitive. 

The  company  negotiated  on  the  matter  of  wages  for  a 
period  of  six  weeks  and  then  suggested  to  the  Union 
that  the  differences  should  be  arbitrated.  The  A.  F. 
of  L.  contract  with  the  company  calls  for  arbitration. 
The  A.  F.  of  L.  contract  with  the  company  provides  that 
there  shall  be  no  strikes  or  lockouts.  The  union  refused 
to  arbitrate.  It  called  a  strike  on  May  1. 

The  company  has  offered  to  pay  its  employees  wages 
which  are  higher  than  those  paid  by  any  other  cannery 
in  the  United  States.  It  can  do  no  more.  Its  only  choice 
is  to  cease  operations  if  its  employees  in  Franksville 
do  not  propose  to  live  up  to  their  contract. 

Before  the  company  contracted  for  its  spinach  crop 
with  the  farmers  of  Racine  and  Kenosha  County,  it 
entered  into  a  signed  contract  with  the  A.  F.  of  L.  union 
of  it  employees,  covering  the  operations  for  the  spinach 
pack  which  are  about  to  commence.  The  union  refuses 
to  carry  out  its  contract.  Apparently,  the  contract 
made  by  this  union  is  to  be  binding  only  on  the  com¬ 
pany  and  the  union  feels  that  it  can  break  its  contract 
whenever  it  chooses  to  do  so.  The  union  apparently, 
believes  that  it  and  its  members  have  no  responsibility 
or  obligation  under  the  contract.  It  knows  that  the 
company  has  no  recourse  against  it  or  them. 

The  company  has  always  relied  on  the  guarantee  so 
frequently  expressed  by  Wm.  Green,  the  President  of 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  that  the  A.  F.  of  L. 
considers  its  contracts  sacred  and  lives  up  to  them.  In 
our  case,  the  A.  F.  of  L.  has  broken  its  contract. 
Apparently,  Mr.  Green  is  mistaken.  Or  is  it  possible 
that  he  cannot  control  his  own  organizers? 

Under  such  circumstances,  it  seems  to  be  useless  to 
negotiate  any  further  contracts  with  the  union  in 
question.  The  company  refuses  to  sign  one-sided  con¬ 
tracts. 

The  company  regrets  if  this  situation  creates  any 
hardships  on  its  employees  and  the  farmers  with  whom 
it  has  contracts. 
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N.  C.  A.  BOARD  MEETING 


OFFICIALLY  the  date  of  this  meeting  was  May 
19th,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  this  was  merely 
a  presentation  to  members  of  the  Association, 
and  to  such  officers  of  State  and  regional  canners 
associations  as  responded  to  the  invitation  to  be 
present,  of  the  actions  and  decisions  of  the  many 
numerous  important  association  committees  which 
had  been  in  session,  some  of  them  for  a  week  before. 
In  other  words  the  wheel-horses,  the  workers  of  the 
N.  C.  A.  had  come  together  days  before  this  scheduled 
meeting,  and  had  worked  hard  and  long  on  problems 
affecting  the  industry,  and  not  merely  problems  of 
members,  but  on  matters  of  interest  and  importance 
to  every  canner  in  the  industry,  whether  member  or 
not.  In  a  sense  these  committees  are  specialists  on  the 
subjects  at  hand;  have  at  their  command  all  data 
possible,  and  then  they  go  to  work  to  thrash  out  what 
is  best  to  do,  the  ultimate  good  of  the  industry  always 
in  view.  As  a  rule  the  members  are  the  leading 
canners — more  in  the  sense  of  good  business  men  than 
because  of  the  number  of  cases  produced  yearly — and 
there  is,  therefore,  brought  to  the  subjects  in  question, 
the  best  brains  and  ability  of  the  industry,  in  small 
committees  calculated  to  handle  the  matters  in  the  best 
possible  way.  And  having  worked  over  their  respec¬ 
tive  problems  they  bring  the  results  to  this  meeting 
for  acceptance  or  rejection.  Other  than  this  the  only 
other  matter  is  a  re-statement  of  the  Association's 
work,  its  various  departments,  and  the  “jobs”  it  is 
busy  upon,  or  has  in  prospect.  And  President  Mayer, 
as  with  all  previous  Presidents,  had  to  admit  his  utter 
astonishment  at  the  amount  of  such  work,  when  he  was 
intimately  introduced  to  the  entire  set-up,  as  he  had  to 
be  as  its  President.  In  fact  he  was  so  impressed  that 
he  had  them  make  a  graph  of  the  National  Canners 
Association  and  all  its  activities,  and  displayed  this 
before  the  meeting,  so  that  all  might  realize  the  better 
what  the  N.  C.  A.  stands  for. 

This  meeting  was  thrown  open  to  the  public,  and  no 
one  has  ever  been  denied  the  floor,  when  speaking  on 
a  question  before  the  house,  at  any  of  these  Board 
meetings  in  all  the  years  of  the  Association,  but  it  can 
be  realized  that  there  may  easily  arise  discussions  and 
questions,  which,  to  put  it  mildly,  the  public  might 
misunderstand.  And  so  for  some  years  it  has  been  our 
policy  to  take  the  official  report  of  such  meetings, 
rather  than  free-lance  it  on  our  own  account.  That 
is  contrary  to  prevailing  custom  of  newspapers  in 
recent  years,  we  know,  but  it  makes  for  greater 
accuracy,  and  it  eliminates  personal  opinions,  as  well 
as  bias.  And  it  presents  the  Association’s  intent  with¬ 
out  danger  of  misinterpretation. 

We,  therefore,  give  you  the  detailed  account  of  this 
important  meeting,  with  its  many  serious  and 
important  considerations,  in  their  own  words,  just  as 
received.  We  have  not  re-written,  enlarged  upon  nor 
deleted.  Here  you  are : 


The  spring  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  National 
Canners  Association  was  held  in  Washington  on  May  19  and 
20,  preceded  by  meetings  of  the  Administrative  Council,  the 
Committees  on  Home  Economics,  Labeling,  Simplification  of 
Containers,  Statistics  and  Information,  and  legislation.  At  the 
Board  meeting  there  were  present,  upon  invitation,  the  chairmen 
of  eight  of  the  commodity  sections  and  representatives  of  twenty 
state,  regional,  and  commodity  canners’  associations.  The  Board 
meeting  thus  furnished  an  opportunity  for  expression  of  views 
from  all  branches  of  the  industry  and  from  canners  in  all  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  country.  Action  taken  by  the  Board  included: 

Approved  the  final  budget  for  the  operation  of  the  Association 
during  the  current  year. 

Authorized  the  Committee  on  Simplification  of  Containers  to 
continue  its  work  with  the  National  Bureau  of  Standards  on 
the  survey  of  can  sizes  being  conducted  by  its  Division  of 
Simplified  Practice  and  to  explore  the  possibilities  of  using  the 
results  of  these  studies  as  a  basis  for  a  trade  practice  conference, 
no  action  to  be  taken  before  reporting  back  to  the  Board  of 
Directors. 

Approved  recommendations  embodied  in  the  reporting  of 
the  Labeling  Committee  with  respect  to  suggested  descriptive 
terms  for  canned  tomatoes  and  canned  peas,  providing  for 
reference  of  these  terms  to  the  tomato  and  pea  canners,  and 
to  further  work  by  the  committee  and  the  research  laboratory  in 
the  development  of  descriptive  terms  and  research  on  objective 
tests. 

Approved  the  recommendation  of  a  subcommittee  of  the  Home 
Economics  Committee  that  the  public  relations  work  be  con¬ 
ducted  through  the  Association’s  own  organization  by  expansion 
of  the  activities  of  the  Home  Economics  Division  and  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Statistics  and  Information,  by  promotion  of  publicity 
work  by  commodity  groups  of  the  Association,  and  by  the 
preparation  of  appropriate  material  on  the  industry  and  its 
products  for  use  by  individual  members  of  the  industry. 

Approved  a  recommendation  that  conferences  be  held  with 
distributors’  organizations  with  a  view  to  the  adoption  of  im¬ 
proved  rules  of  arbitration  and  that  publication  of  the  projected 
bulletin  on  arbitration  be  deferred  until  these  rules  have  been 
approved  by  the  respective  organizations. 

Authorized  appointment  of  a  committee  to  consider  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  federal  and  state  unemployment  statutes  to  seasonal 
labor  in  the  canning  industry. 

Fixed  the  date  of  the  next  annual  convention  for  the  week  of 
January  22,  1939. 

Received  report  of  the  Legislative  Committee  on  the  status  of 
pending  federal  legislation  affecting  the  canning  industry. 

PRESIDENT  MAYER’S  INTRODUCTORY  REMARKS 
In  his  introductory  remarks  President  Karl  Kuner  Mayer 
expressed  his  hope  that  there  would  be  full  and  free  discussion 
of  the  various  subjects  to  come  before  the  Board.  He  com¬ 
mended  the  courage  of  the  industry  in  attacking  the  difficult 
problems  with  which  it  is  confronted,  and  expressed  the  confident 
belief  that  the  industry  is  heading  in  the  right  direction  and 
will  work  out  satisfactory  solutions.  In  both  membership  and 
finances  the  Association,  he  said,  continues  in  excellent  shape. 
President  Mayer  reviewed  briefly  the  visits  he  had  made  since 
the  convention  to  meetings  of  canners  and  distributors,  also  his 
visit  at  Association  headquarters,  which,  at  his  suggestion,  had 
prepared  a  chart  showing  the  Association’s  form  of  organiza¬ 
tion  and  activities.  This  chart,  in  draft  form,  was  on  exhibit 
at  the  meeting,  and  it  is  planned  to  reproduce  it  in  a  size 
appropriate  for  distribution  to  all  members. 

JUDGE  COVINGTON  SPEAKS 
Following  the  introductory  remarks  by  President  Mayer,  the 
Board  heard  a  reassuring  talk  by  Judge  J.  Harry  Covington  of 
Association’s  counsel.  He  emphasized  the  fact  that  while  every¬ 
one  is  disturbed  over  the  upset  in  our  national  economy,  a 
depression  is  not  something  unique.  They  have  occurred  in 
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times  past;  they  will  occur  in  the  future;  for  thus  far  the  world 
has  not  solved  the  problem  of  the  business  cycle.  Government 
in  itself  cannot  permanently  destroy,  nor  can  it  permanently 
uplift  the  national  economy.  The  canning  industry,  he  said, 
will  be  the  first  to  benefit  from  an  up-swing  in  business  because 
food  is  one  of  the  three  essentials — food,  raiment,  and  shelter. 

Canners  have  a  gi-eater  right  to  assume  an  optimism  for  the 
future  than  any  other  industry  in  the  length  and  breadth  of 
this  country.  It  is  more  and  more  necessary  that  the  canner 
of  America  maintain  his  business  in  a  highly  organized  manner 
because  of  increasing  competition  with  both  raw  foods  and 
frozen  foods.  By  and  large,  the  canner  can  meet  that  competi¬ 
tion  successfully  but  only  if  he  continues  research  in  perfecting 
canned  foods  so  that  his  product  will  always  be  characterized  by 
wholesomeness  and  ease  of  acquisition,  and  be  low  in  price. 

REVIEW  OF  ASSOCIATION’S  ACTIVITIES 

Secretary  Gorrell  spoke  briefly  in  introducing  the  review  of 
the  Association’s  work  presented  by  members  of  the  staff  in 
charge  of  various  departments.  He  said: 

“We  are  meeting  today  in  the  midst  of  a  period  of  unsatis¬ 
factory  business  conditions,  whether  you  choose  to  call  it  a 
depression,  a  recession,  or  what  not.  Naturally  there  is  a 
tendency  to  give  more  thought  to  our  troubles  than  to  any 
encouraging  features  there  may  be  in  the  situation.  However, 

I  have  been  deeply  impressed  by  the  industry’s  confidence  in  its 
future  despite  unsatisfactory  business  conditions,  which  con¬ 
fidence  is  evidenced  by  additions  to  the  Association’s  member¬ 
ship,  by  the  promptness  with  which  the  membership  is  paying 
its  dues,  and  by  the  general  interest  that  is  being  shown  in  the 
Association’s  activities. 

“I  want  to  assure  every  member  of  the  Association  that  those 
entrusted  with  the  direction  of  the  Association’s  activities,  and 
every  member  of  the  staff,  is  deeply  appreciative  of  this  attitude. 
The  industry  and  the  Association  in  times  past  have  encountered 
problems  that  taxed  their  every  resource,  and  on  each  occasion 
these  problems  have  been  successfully  met.  I  wish  also  to 
assure  every  member  that  the  work  of  the  Association  will  be 
carried  on  throughout  the  year  as  competently  as  it  can  be  done, 
and  always  with  every  effort  to  husband  the  Association’s 
resources  and  make  every  dollar  paid  in  membership  dues 
produce  a  dollar’s  worth  of  value  in  service  to  the  industry.” 

BUDGET  FOR  1938 

The  final  budget  for  1938  as  recommended  by  the  Administra¬ 
tive  Council  was  presented  by  Mr.  Marc  C.  Hutchinson,  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  Executive  Committee.  His  report  showed  that  the 
case  basis  for  assessment  of  1938  dues  amounted  to  125,300,000 
cases  of  seasonal  and  35,000,000  cases  of  non-seasonal  products. 
Expenditures  to  May  15  under  the  provisional  budget  had  totaled 
$177,032,  and  the  recommended  budget  for  the  year  was  $482,188, 
including  several  minor  increases  over  the  provisional  budget  to 
take  care  of  new  work  developing  since  the  first  of  the  year. 
The  budget  as  recommended  was  approved. 

SIMPLIFICATION  OF  CONTAINERS 

Chairman  Wilder  of  the  Committee  on  Simplification  of  Con¬ 
tainers  presented  a  preliminary  analysis  of  partial  returns  in 
the  can  size  survey  being  conducted  by  the  Division  of  Simplified 
Practice  of  the  National  Bureau  of  Standards.  The  reports 
included  in  the  analysis  gave  sufficient  figures  to  show  the 
genera!  trend  that  may  be  expected  from  complete  data  for  the 
country.  They  revealed  that  for  products  like  peas,  corn,  toma¬ 
toes,  peaches,  pears,  and  apricots,  about  95  per  cent  or  more  of 
the  output  will  be  found  to  have  been  packed  in  five  sizes  of 
cans  or  fewer.  With  newer  products  like  fruit  and  vegetable 
juices,  the  number  of  sizes  used  is  larger  and  the  proportion 
packed  in  a  few  sizes  of  cans  is  less. 

If  the  complete  tabulation  bears  out  the  situation  indicated 
by  the  preliminary  analysis.  Chairman  Wilder  reported  that 
the  Committee  would  be  prepared  to  recommend  for  adoption  as 
standard  the  sizes  of  cans  mow  actually  in  use  in  a  large  way. 

In  its  work  on  the  survey  the  Committee  is  proceeding  on 
the  basis  that,  by  whatever  method  simplification  is  to  be 
attained,  it  should  be  by  commodities  rather  than  for  canned 
products  as  a  whole. 


Following  presentation  of  the  Committee’s  report,  it  was  the 
subject  of  extended  discussion,  participated  in  by  all  of  the 
various  interests  represented  in  the  meeting,  including  can 
manufacturers.  There  was  also  extended  discussion  of  the 
policy  of  the  Association  in  handling  the  problem,  as  the  result 
of  which  the  following  motion  was  adopted: 

“That  the  Committee  on  Simplification  of  Containers 
continue  its  work  with  the  National  Bureau  of  Standards  of 
the  Department  of  Commerce  and  explore  the  possibility  of 
using  the  results  of  these  studies  as  a  basis  for  a  trade 
practice  conference,  no  action  to  be  taken  before  reporting 
back  to  Board  of  Directors.” 

LEGISLATION 

Chairman  Walter  L.  Graefe  of  the  Legislative  Committee  pre¬ 
sented  a  report  upon  the  status  of  legislation  and  the  activities 
of  the  Committee  during  the  present  session  of  Congress.  He 
outlined  the  situation  with  respect  to  the  wage  and  hour  bill 
scheduled  to  come  up  for  consideration  on  May  23,  and  explained 
the  position  the  Committee  had  taken  upon  the  necessity  of 
canners  being  exempted  from  the  hours  provision  of  the  Norton 
bill. 

LABELING  COMMITTEE 

The  Labeling  Committee  at  its  meeting  on  Wednesday  took 
up  first  the  subject  of  suggested  descriptive  terms  for  canned 
tomatoes,  and  the  following  terms  for  color  were  recommended 
for  submission  to  the  various  state  associations  for  immediate 
use  by  the  industry:  “Light  Red”,  “Red”,  “Deep  Red”.  The 
Research  Laboratoi-y  was  requested  to  work  with  the  Tomato 
Labeling  Committee  in  the  establishment  of  suitable  color 
standards  to  define  the  three  groups. 

For  the  condition  of  the  solid  portion  of  tomatoes  the  Com¬ 
mittee  agreed  upon  the  following  terms:  “Packed  Whole  in 
Juice”,  “Packed  Whole  or  in  Large  Pieces”,  “Packed  Whole  or 
in  Pieces”,  “Solid  Pack”.  The  last  named  term  is  to  be  defined 
by  the  per  cent  of  drained  weight,  and  tomatoes  not  packed  in 
juice  may  be  designated  solid  pack  if  they  meet  the  drained 
weight  requirement. 

With  respect  to  canned  peas,  the  Committee  recommended  that 
a  letter  be  sent  to  all  canners  furnishing  suggested  terms  for 
maturity  for  immediate  use,  along  with  tentative  definitions  of 
these  limits,  as  set  by  the  alcohol  insoluble  solids  tests,  for  trial 
by  the  industry.  The  terms  recommended  are  “Very  Young”, 
“Young”,  “Nearly  Mature”.  In  this  connection  the  letter  will 
ask  canners  for  further  samples  to  be  tested  by  the  Laboratory. 

It  was  reported  to  the  Committee  that  the  Laboratory  has 
arranged  to  obtain  information  about  the  change  in  the  size  of 
peas  during  processing. 

Progress  was  reported  to  the  Committee  on  the  tests  for 
maturity  for  whole  kernel  corn  and  plans  have  been  made  for 
further  study  of  the  consistency  of  cream  style  com. 

The  Committee  requested  that  Mr.  Howard  Smith  of  the 
Research  Laboratory  work  with  the  respective  subcommittees  to 
develop  both  terms  and  objective  tests  for  canned  foods  on  which 
no  action  or  only  preliminary  action  has  been  taken. 

The  Committee  suggested  that  revision  of  the  bulletin  giving 
terms  for  descriptive  labeling  be  deferred  until  the  fall. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Committee  was  authorized  to  direct  a 
letter  to  canners  of  red  cherries  asking  that  they  seek  a  decision 
as  to  the  correct  name  of  their  product,  whether  “Red  Sour 
Pitted  Cherries”  or  “Pitted  Red  Cheri'ies”. 

On  the  question  of  the  designation  of  green  asparagus  as  “All 
Green”,  or  “Green”,  it  was  arranged  that  the  views  of  asparagus 
canners  be  ascertained. 

REPORT  ON  PUBLIC  RELATIONS 

The  report  of  the  subcommittee  of  the  Home  Economics  Com¬ 
mittee,  appointed  to  make  a  study  of  the  public  relations  ques¬ 
tion,  was  presented  by  Mr.  Dan  F.  Gerber,  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee.  After  reviewing  briefly  the  sources  from  which 
information  had  been  sought,  the  report  stated  that  the  sub¬ 
committee  had  come  to  these  general  conclusions: 

1.  The  National  Canners  Association  has  done  more  than  most 
trade  associations  in  the  matter  of  public  relations,  but  by 
comparison  with  the  possibilities  this  gives  the  Association  no 
basis  for  a  feeling  of  self-satisfaction,  but  rather  serves  to 
point  the  way  to  what  can  be  done  with  an  organized  effort. 
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2.  We  have  an  industry  of  whose  progress  and  development 
we  can  be  justly  proud  and  products  of  which  we  can  likewise 
be  proud.  It  is  our  job  to  use  every  available  means  to  give 
the  public — that  is,  the  consumers,  the  growers  of  canners’  crops, 
and  the  employes  of  our  plants — the  unvarnished  facts  without 
exaggeration  or  misrepresentation. 

3.  The  public  relations  job  is  one  of  details  and  not  of  large 
gestures.  It  is  simply  the  utilization  of  every  available  means 
to  present  the  truth  about  the  industry  and  its  products  in  such 
a  way  as  to  convince  the  public  of  the  sincerity  of  our  purpose. 

4.  There  is  no  basic  formula  for  this  work  applicable  to  all 
industries  and  all  trade  groups.  Each  industry  must  make  its 
progi’am  to  fit  its  own  needs,  its  own  means,  and  its  own 
organization,  utilizing  so  far  as  possible  the  services  of  its 
own  members. 

5.  With  the  Association  now  engaged  in  various  public  rela¬ 
tions  activities,  it  seems  desirable  that  further  work  be  based 
upon  expansion  of  these  activities,  addition  of  such  new  lines  of 
w’ork  as  may  be  necessary,  and  the  co-ordination  of  all  activities 
in  a  well-rounded  program. 

The  public  relations  work  should  be  organized  as  an  integral 
part  of  the  Association’s  program  of  activities,  and  be  under  the 
Association’s  direction. 

Employment  of  outside  counsel  should  await  further  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  program,  which  may  or  may  not  demonstrate  the 
need  of  service  that  the  Association  cannot  provide  through  its 
own  organization. 

6.  The  program  should  be  developed  on  a  basis  that  has  due 
regard  for  the  Association  and  industry  finances. 

The  subcommittee  had  the  following  specific  recommendations 
to  make  with  respect  to  the  public  relations  program: 

1.  Further  research  by  the  Division  of  Statistics  on  the  facts 
underlying  relations  between  canners  and  growers  and  canners 
and  their  employes  with  no  attempt  to  deal  with  the  matter  of 
raw  product  prices  or  wage  levels,  results  of  this  research  to  be 
made  available  to  canners  for  their  information  and  use  in 
meeting  individual  problems  and  situations.  One  important 
purpose  of  this  research  work  is  to  bring  to  the  grower  and  the 
laborer  the  facts  that  canning  is  a  national  industry  and  that 
local  problems  must  be  worked  out  with  the  national  background 
always  in  view,  and  that  the  ultimate  arbiter  in  the  whole 
question  is  the  public  that  buys  the  industry’s  products. 

2.  Extension  of  present  work  of  the  Home  Economics  Division 
as  opportunity  and  available  funds  permit  with  the  object  of 
reaching  an  increasing  number  of  consumers  and  consumers’ 
organizations,  and  professional  and  educational  groups  that  are 
in  position  to  inform  the  public. 

In  connection  with  the  Home  Economics  Division’s  work  a 
study  would  be  made  of  the  possibility  of  commodity  groups 
financing  special  commodity  publications,  and  educational  motion 
pictures,  with  the  National  Canners  Association  serving  as  the 
central  agency  through  which  the  publications  and  films  can  be 
distributed.  This  survey  might  well  include  the  obtaining  of 
information  as  to  schools  having  motion  picture  equipment,  both 
16  and  35  millimeter,  and  sound  or  silent. 

3.  Preparation  for  canners  of  authentic  information  on  the 
canning  industry  and  its  products  that  will  be  suitable  for  use 
by  members  of  the  industry  in  addresses,  conferences,  local 
newspaper  publicity  and  other  mediums  that  reach  the  public. 

STATISTICS  AND  INFORMATION 
The  report  of  the  Committee  on  Statistics  and  Information 
was  presented  to  the  Board  by  Mr.  Campbell,  Director  of  the 
Associations  Division  of  Statistics.  The  Committee  at  its  meet¬ 
ing  approved  extension  of  the  canner-grower  studies  to  addi¬ 
tional  products  w’hen  the  canners  of  these  products  request  that 
the  work  be  done  and  give  the  necessary  cooperation  in  the 
conduct  of  the  studies.  The  director  of  the  Division  was 
authorized  to  extend  the  canning  cost  studies  to  additional 
products,  if  in  his  judgment  such  work  should  be  done.  Co¬ 
operation  in  the  public  relations  work  of  the  Association  was 
rpproved,  and  the  Committee  likewise  approved  the  collection 
of  photogi-aphs  of  canning  industry  operations  for  use  in  educa¬ 
tional  work.  Attention  was  called  to  the  survey  on  laber  statis¬ 
tics  by  the  Department  of  Labor,  which  will  soon  send  out 
questionnaires  to  the  canning  industry.  The  statistics  are  being 
sought  primarily  for  use  in  connection  with  administration  of 
the  Walsh-Healey  Act. 


ARBITRATION 

Progress  was  reported  in  the  preparation  of  the  projected 
bulletin  on  arbitration  by  Mr.  H.  Thomas  Austern  of  the 
Association’s  counsel,  who  recommended  that  conferences  be 
held  with  various  distributors’  associations  to  discuss  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  improved  arbitration  roles.  In  accordance  with  this 
recommendation  the  Board  approved  a  resolution  “that  the 
Secretary  and  counsel  be  authorized  to  discuss  with  the  secre¬ 
taries  and  counsel  of  the  various  distributors’  associations  the 
adoption  of  improved  arbitration  rules:  that  after  such  rules 
have  been  approved  by  these  distributing  organizations,  they 
be  subject  to  approval  by  the  Executive  Officers  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion;  and  that  thereafter  a  bulletin  be  prepared  and  circulated 
describing  in  simple  language  the  operation  of  these  rules  and 
the  method  whereby  canners  may,  in  the  event  of  any  dispute, 
readily  utilize  arbitration.” 

CONVENTION  DATE  AND  LOCATION 

The  Board  voted  to  hold  the  next  annual  convention  the  week 
of  January  22,  1939.  President  Mayer,  who  was  authorized  by 
a  resolution  adopted  at  the  convention  in  January  to  determine 
the  location  of  the  convention,  asked  for  an  expression  from 
individual  members  of  the  Board,  stating  that  he  wished  to 
have  all  the  information  he  could  obtain  as  to  canner’s  views 
before  making  his  decision. 

STRICKLAND  GILLILAN  A  GUEST  AT  LUNCHEON 

At  the  luncheon  on  Thursday  noon,  Mr.  Strickland  Gillilan, 
noted  writer  and  speaker,  was  a  guest,  and  kindly  consented  to 
make  a  brief  talk  in  which  he  told  a  number  of  stories  in  his 
inimitable  style,  including  the  recitation  of  the  famous  poem 
he  wrote — “Finnigin  to  Flannigan”,  which  ends  with  the  oft- 
quoted  line  “Off  again,  on  again,  gone  again,  Finnigin”. 

SEASONAL  LABOR  AND  UNEMPLOYMENT 
COMPENSATION 

Ever  since  the  enactment  of  the  Federal  Social  Security  Act 
on  August  14,  1935,  there  has  been  considerable  agitation  in 
the  canning  industry  for  administrative  or  legislative  action  to 
exempt  from  the  taxing  provisions  of  this  Act  the  labor  em¬ 
ployed  in  seasonal  canning  operations.  Counsel  for  the  Associa¬ 
tion  have  recently  undertaken  a  comprehensive  study  of  this 
problem,  and  have  submitted  a  lengthy  and  complex  report 
surveying  the  application  of  unemployment  compensation 
statutes  to  canning  industry  seasonal  labor  and  making  a  num¬ 
ber  of  recommendations  as  to  the  action  which  the  Association 
should  take.  The  conclusions  reached  by  counsel  and  their 
recommendations  were  summarized  to  the  Board  by  Mr.  E.  M. 
Nuckols  of  Association’s  counsel,  as  follows: 

I 

There  Is  No  Possibility  of  Securing  An  Administrative  Exemp¬ 
tion  of  Seasonal  Workers,  But  Amendments  to  Both  State  and 
Federal  Statutes  Will  Be  Necessary. 

Many  canners  seem  to  have  entertained  the  belief  that  an 
exemption  for  seasonal  labor  can  be  obtained  by  simply  apply¬ 
ing  to  state  and  Federal  administrative  officials.  This  is  not 
the  case.  Title  IX  of  the  Federal  Act  and  the  various  state 
statutes  specifically  apply  to  all  canning  industry  labor,  whether 
year  round  or  seasonal,  and  an  exemption  can  be  obtained  only 
by  amending  the  statutes.  Moreover,  an  amendment  to  the 
Federal  and  all  of  the  state  statutes  will  be  necessary  to  afford 
complete  exemption — as  an  amendment  to  the  Federal  Act  alone 
would  leave  such  labor  subject  to  state  taxes,  and  vice  versa. 

II 

Attempts  to  Secure  Statutory  Exemptions  at  This  Time  Are 
Not  Likely  to  be  Successful. 

It  is  unlikely  that  Congress  will  enact  any  amendments  to  the 
Federal  Social  Security  Act  at  any  time  in  the  immediate  future, 
as  thus  far  Congress  has  evidenced  a  marked  resistance  to  any 
changes  in  this  statute.  Although  the  Act  has  been  a  Federal 
law  for  almost  three  years,  not  one  amendment  of  its  provisions 
has  yet  been  adopted  by  Congress,  and  this  is  true  although 
hundreds  of  bills  seeking  amendments  have  been  introduced  in 
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LaNGSENKAMP  UNITS  for  High  Quality  with  High 


LANGSENKAMP 
HOT-BREAK  TANK 

'A'  Langsenkamp  Hot-Break 
Tank,  breaks  tomatoes  whole 
without  grinding  or  chopping. 
Higher  yield  of  fine  flavor 
juice.  Retards  enzymic 
action. 


INDIANA  MODEL  "A" 
JUICE  EXTRACTOR 


★  Indiana  Model  “A"  Juice  Extractor — the  ma¬ 
chine  with  the  greatest  capacity  and  less  labor 
cost.  High  quality  juice  with  lowest  air  content. 


Efficiency  in 


JUICE  PRODUCTION 


*  If  you  want  to  produce  the  highest  quality  juice — fine  flavor,  rich  color,  best 
appearance  — build  your  production  lines  of  Langsenkamp  Units.  When  you 
have  finished  a  juice  production  line  of  Langsenkamp  Units  you  have  made  little 
if  any  higher  investment,  and  you’ve  saved  time  and  worry.  Moreover,  you 
have  units  that  will  last  for  years.  Langsenkamp  Equipment 
is  built  that  way.  You  have  units  of  high  individual  capacity 
— high  individual  dependability — a  synchronized  production 
line  that  delivers  at  peak  load.  In  addition  you  have  a  pro¬ 
duction  line  that  will  reduce  the  payroll 
cost  tremendously. 


JUICE  HEATING 
UNITS 

'A  Langsenkamp  triple¬ 
tank  and  single  unit 
juice  heating  equip¬ 
ment.  Thoroughly 
sanitary  —  thoroughly 
eflicient.  Does  not  add 
air. 


Langsenkamp  Juice  Production  Equipment  con¬ 
sists  of  Indiana  Juice  Extractors,  Indiana  Combin¬ 
ation  Extractor-Pulper,  Langsenkamp  Hot-Break 
Tank  and  System,  single  and  triple-tank  juice  beat¬ 
ing  units,  Langsenkamp  Juice  Strainer,  etc.  All 
this  equipment  is  illustrated  and  described  in  the 
new  88-page  catalog  of  Langsenkamp  Canning 
Equipment.  If  you  do  not  have  a  copy,  ask  for  it. 


Whatever  your  requirements  may  be,  let  Langsenkamp  make  suggestions 
and  furnish  estimates.  Secure  the  advantage  of  the  wide  experience  of 
Langsenkamp  engineers.  You  will  be  well  repaid. 

F.  H .  LAN G S E N  K AM  P  CO.,  Indianapolis, Ind. 

Eastern  Shore  Representative:  A.  K.  ROBINS  &  CO.,  INC.,  Baltimore.  Western  Representative:  JAMES 
Q.  LEAVITT  CO.,  Seattle,  Wash.  Pacific  Coast  Representative:  KING  ENGINEERING  &  SALES 
CO..  San  Francisco.  Texas  Rejiresentativs :  A.  H.  VAYO.  Harlingen.  Texas  CHISHOLM-RYDER  CO.. 
Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y 


MONEY  -  SAVERS 

—  MONEY  -  MAKERS 

Huskcr  (Belt  or  motor-driven) 

Cutter^  •high-speed,  (Belt  or  motor-driven) 

-WISCONSIN  Corn-Silker 
-WISCONSIN  Rod  Shaker -Rinser 
-WISCONSIN  Flotation  Washer 
Grinder  (Motor-driven) 

Trimmer  (Motor-driven) 

Accessory  Equipment 

For  full  information  and  descriptive  literature  covering  Corn  Canning 
Equipment,  and  the  jCc  Method  of  Canning  Whole-kernel  Corn,  write 


CORN  CANNING 


EQUIPMENT 


Tihhe  lUMinnEiDi  Cohwiipiai^y  Westminster,  Md. 

HUSKERS  — CUTTERS  — TRIMMERS  — CLEANERS 

SILKERS— WASHERS  and  GRINDERS 
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the  three  regular  and  one  special  sessions  of  Congress  which 
have  had  the  opportunity  to  adopt  amendments. 

Moreover,  there  will  be  an  even  more  pronounced  Congres¬ 
sional  resistance  to  any  changes  in  the  statute  which  will  de¬ 
crease  its  coverage  by  exempting  additional  classes  of  workers. 
The  general  tendency  at  the  present  time  seems  to  be  in  the 
direction  of  extending  rather  than  decreasing  the  Act’s  coverage, 
and  it  may  be  expected  that  the  Social  Security  Board  and  many 
members  of  Congress  will  be  opposed  to  any  exemptions  for 
seasonal  workers. 

It  seems  likely  that  the  Social  Security  Board  will  itself  pro¬ 
pose  amendments,  designed  to  cure  administrative  defects  in 
the  statute,  at  some  time  within  the  next  year  or  so.  It  is 
believed  that  efforts  to  secure  statutory  exemptions  should  be 
deferred  until  the  Board  has  made  its  recommendations,  and 
they  are  the  subject  of  Congressional  consideration.  At  that 
time  the  Association  should  be  prepared  to  submit  a  strong 
factual  brief  in  support  of  its  claim  for  exemption. 

Ill 

It  is  Impossible  to  Forecast  the  Extent  to  Which  Canning 
Industry  Seasonal  Labor  Will  be  Able  to  Qualify  for  Unemploy¬ 
ment  Benefits,  and  a  More  Extended  Study  is  Necessary. 

In  view  of  the  resistance  which  will  be  encountered  in  Con¬ 
gress  to  amendments  exempting  additional  classes  of  workers 
from  the  statutes,  it  is  obvious  that,  if  any  efforts  to  procure 
exemptions  are  to  be  successful,  it  will  be  necessary  to  demon¬ 
strate  convincingly  that  canning  industry  seasonal  labor  will 
rarely,  if  ever,  qualify  for  benefits.  But  on  the  basis  of  present 
knowledge  of  the  circumstances  surrounding  the  employment  of 
seasonal  labor,  and  the  present  experience  with  the  benefit 
provisions  of  the  state  statutes,  it  is  impossible  to  predict 
whether  such  workers  will  qualify  for  benefits  in  many  instances 
or  not.  The  state  statutes  all  require,  as  a  condition  to  the 
payment  of  benefits,  that  the  claimants  have  performed  a  speci¬ 
fied  amount  of  work,  for  which  taxes  were  paid,  before  becoming 
unemployed.  The  exact  amount  of  work  required  varies  with 
the  individual  states,  but  in  general  it  may  be  said  that  most 
states  requii'e  the  equivalent  of  eight  full  weeks  work  during 
the  preceding  year.  This  requirement  will  undoubtedly  prevent 
many  of  the  farmers,  housewives,  and  children  who  are  tem¬ 
porarily  employed  during  the  packing  season  from  ever  qualify¬ 
ing  for  benefits. 

It  seems  probable,  however,  that  there  is  another  class  of 
seasonal  workers  in  the  canning  industry  which  will  be  able  to 
qualify  for  benefits,  perhaps  in  a  substantial  number  of  in¬ 
stances.  In  some  areas,  particularly  the  larger  industrial  areas, 
many  of  the  laborers  who  work  in  canning  plants  during  the 
packing  season,  will  be  employed  in  other  industries  during  the 
remainder  of  the  year.  Such  workers  could  clearly  accumulate 
the  requisite  amount  of  work,  and  if  they  became  unemployed, 
could  qualify  for  benefits.  The.  numbers  of  such  workers  em¬ 
ployed  by  the  canning  industry  is  not  known. 

Moreover,  many  states  have  special  statutory  provisions  regu¬ 
lating  the  payment  of  benefits  to  seasonal  workers.  The  effect 
of  these  provisions  on  canning  industry  seasonal  labor  is  not 
at  all  clear,  but  it  seems  possible  that  they  may  tend  to  in¬ 
crease  the  benefits  payable  to  such  seasonal  workers. 

Consequently,  a  more  thorough  study  of  the  problem,  based 
upon  the  actual  experience  in  those  states  now  paying  benefits, 
will  be  necessary  before  it  can  be  determined  whether  the 
Association  is  in  a  position  to  seek  an  amendment,  or  if  so, 
what  type  of  an  amendment  should  be  sought. 

IV 

There  Is  a  Possibility  That  Canners  May  Be  Able  to  Qualify 
For  Future  Reductions  in  Tax  Rates  in  Those  States  With 
Adequate  Merit-Rating  Provisions  in  Their  Statutes. 

If  it  develops  that  canning  industry  seasonal  employees  will 
not  be  able  to  qualify  for  benefits  in  many  instances,  it  is  quite 
probable  that  this  fact  will  be  reflected  in  rate  reductions  for 
canners  in  future  years.  Most  states  have  provisions  in  their 
statutes  authorizing  such  reductions  to  employers  whose  em¬ 
ployees  have  not  qualified  for  benefits  in  many  instances.  The 
statutes,  provide,  in  general,  that  a  separate  account  shall  be 
maintained  for  each  employer  to  which  will  be  credited  all  of 
the  taxes  paid  by  him,  and  against  which  will  be  charged  all 
benefits  paid  to  his  former  employees.  Beginning  in  1941  and 


1942  employers  who  have  paid  in  more  in  taxes  in  past  years 
than  has  been  paid  out  to  their  employees  in  benefits  may  qualify 
for  reduced  tax  rates.  The  rates  will  vary  from  zero  to  2.7  per 
cent  depending  upon  the  extent  to  which  the  taxes  paid  in  in 
past  years  by  the  employer  exceed  the  benefits  paid  to  his  em¬ 
ployees.  If  canning  industry  seasonal  employees  do  not  qualify 
for  benefits,  it  is  likely  that  canners  will  pay  taxes  considerably 
in  excess  of  the  benefits  charged  against  their  accounts,  and  • 
thus  will  be  able  to  qualify  for  rate  reductions. 

This  possibility  may  afford  the  ultimate  solution  to  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  canning  industry  seasonal  labor.  If  it  develops  that  no 
statutory  exemptions  can  be  obtained,  the  Association  may 
be  able,  by  a  careful  study  of  the  requirements  for  rate  reduc¬ 
tions,  to  recommend  technical  amendments  to  state  statutes 
which  will  increase  the  chances  of  canners  qualifying  for  lower 
rates.  This  possibility  should,  therefore,  be  thoroughly  ex¬ 
plored. 

V 

No  attempt  Should  Be  Made  to  Secure  Amendments  to  State 
Statutes  Exempting  Seasonal  Labor  Until  Such  An  Amendment 

to  Title  IX  of  the  Federal  Act  Has  Been  First  Procured 

It  seems  clear  that  no  attempts  to  secure  amendments  to 
state  statutes  exempting  seasonal  labor  should  be  made  at  the 
present  time.  For  if  an  amendment  to  a  state  statute  were 
obtained,  and  it  then  developed  that  no  amendment  to  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Act  could  be  procured,  the  position  of  the  canning  indus¬ 
try  would  be  much  worse  than  it  now  is.  It  would  be  com¬ 
pelled  to  pay  a  straight  3  per  cent  tax  on  seasonal  labor  under 
Title  IX  of  the  Federal  Act,  and  there  would  be  no  possibility 
of  future  rate  reductions  because  of  good  benefit  experiences, 
since  merit-rating  provisions  are  found  only  in  the  state  statutes. 

VI 

Recommendations 

On  the  basis  of  the  foregoing  discussion  the  following  rec¬ 
ommendations  are  offered: 

1.  That  the  Association  at  this  time  initiate  no  action  toward 
securing  an  amendment  to  the  Federal  or  any  of  the  state 
statutes  completely  to  exempt  seasonal  employment  in  the 
canning  industry. 

2.  That  the  Board  of  Directors  authorize  the  appointment  of 
a  special  committee  to  consider  the  application  of  these  statutes 
to  seasonal  labor  in  the  industry,  which  committee  shall  do 
the  following: 

(a)  Consider  what  further  information  concerning  the  em¬ 
ployment  of  seasonal  workers  in  the  canning  industry  will 
be  necessary  in  order  to  determine,  if  possible,  a  compre¬ 
hensive  program  for  the  entire  industry. 

(b)  Supervise  the  collection  of  information  from  the  Federal 
Social  Security  Board  and  state  agencies  concerning  sea¬ 
sonal  employment,  payment  of  benefits  to  employes  in  the 
canning  industry,  and  other  relevant  data;  and  devise 
methods  of  obtaining  from  the  industry  itself  additional 
information  deemed  necessary  for  an  adequate  study. 

(c)  Enlist  the  cooperation  of  the  various  state  and  regional 
associations  in  the  gathering  of  these  facts  and  in  the 
formulation  of  a  program. 

(d)  Consider  whether  or  not  the  industry  through  the  Asso- 
ciationn  should  seek  an  amendment  and  the  proper  time 
to  request  it. 

(e)  Make  a  thorough  study  of  the  possibility  of  future  rate 
reductions  under  the  merit-rating  provisions  of  the  state 
statutes,  with  a  view  to  suggesting  possible  technical 
amendments  to  state  statutes  which  will  increase  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  reductions,  and  with  a  view  to  the  publication 
of  a  bulletin  which  will  indicate  to  members  of  the  in¬ 
dustry  ways  of  increasing  the  extent  of  the  reductions. 

Following  presentation  of  the  foregoing  summary  and  rec¬ 
ommendations,  the  Board  unanimously  adopted  a  resolution 
“that  the  President  appoint  a  special  committee  to  consider  the 
application  of  Federal  and  State  unemployment  compensation 
statutes  to  seasonal  labor  in  the  canning  industry,  which  com¬ 
mittee  shall  develop  a  comprehensive  program  for  the  canning 
industry,  secure  necessary  information  in  cooperation  with  the 
various  State  and  regional  associations,  and  develop  recom¬ 
mendations  for  such  action  as  it  believes  will  effectively  reduce 
the  tax  burden  under  such  statutes.” 
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It’s 

Here 

At 

Last ! ! 


THE  TEXTUREMETER 

An  Inexpensive,  accurate  device  for  measuring  the 
texture  (tenderness  or  toughness)  of  Green  Peas, 
Whole  Kernel  Corn  and  like  commodities.  Used  as 
crops  are  delivered,  will  avert  canner-grower  dis¬ 
putes  while  stepping  up  the  quality  of  the  canned 
article.  Sturdily  built,  small,  light  in  weight,  easily 
moved  from  station  to  station. 

Inventor  and  Manufacturer 

Wm  F.  Christel, 


U/KE  DEWALCO 

ADHESIVES***  ( 

THzrtit  Buia^^ 

FOR  CANNEJtsf^  f 


Prompt  shipment  of  com- 
plete  line  of  lap  pastes,  \ 
pick-up  gums  and  cements,  j  /  « 
case  sealing  glue.  ^ 

A.  K.  ROBINS  &  CO. 

Baltimore 


f-f 


Serving  the  Eastern  Shore 

Other  warehouse  stocks  conveniently  located  in 
all  canning  areas. 


DEWEY  &  ALMY  CHEMICAL  CO. 


Kyler  Labeling  Machine 

Quickly  adjusted  for  wide  range  of  can  sizes 

ADICALLY  NEW 

MOST  CONVENIENCES 


PI  EDMONT  LABELCOM  PANY 

I NC OR PO RATED 

DESIGNERS  '  '  LITHOGRAPHERS 


BEDFORD 


VI  RC  IN  lA 


"It  hat  everything  with  half  the  parts’' 

WESTMINSTER  MACHINE  WORKS 

Labeling  and  Boxing  Machine  Manufacturers 

Westminster,  Maryland,  U.S.A. 

DOMESTIC  DISTRIBUTORS — A.  K.  Robins  &  Company,  Inc.,  Baltimore, 
Md.;  Chisholm-Ryder  Company,  Inc.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y.;  Berlin  Chap¬ 
man  Company,  Berlin,  Wis.;  Willard  Machinery  Company,  Los  Angeles, 
CaUf.;  Duncan  Equipment  &  Supply  Co.,  Seattle,  Wash. 

CANADIAN  DISTRIBUTOR— The  Brown  Boggs  Foundry  &  Machine  Co., 
Ltd.,  Hamilton,  Canada.  „  ,  ,  „  . 

FOREIGN  DISTRIBUTOR — Ateliers  de  Construction  E.  Lecluyse,  S.  A., 
Antwerp,  Belgium,  manufacturers  for  Continental  Europe. 
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CROP  REPORTS 

Reported  Direct  by  CANNERS 

Contribute  your  share  and  keep  this  column  up  to  the  minute. 
We  urge  your  co-operation  and  invite  your  communications. 


PEAS 

EASTON,  MD.,  May  20,  1938 — From  Berlin  south  in  Maryland 
and  extending  on  the  eastern  shore  of  Virginia  as  far  south  as 
Parksley  the  yield  is  very  disappointing.  While  the  prospects 
in  that  area  are  better  than  further  north  in  Maryland  and 
Delaware  the  yield  so  far  is  approximately  50  cases  per  acre. 
Indications  are  that  yields  in  the  balance  of  the  territory  on 
the  eastern  shore  and  in  the  State  of  Delaware  may  run  as 
low  as  40  cases  per  acre.  The  drought  during  April  and  the 
first  ten  days  of  May  together  with  the  aphid  infestation  has 
been  more  damaging  than  canners  and  growers  realized.  While 
there  has  been  some  rainfall  during  the  last  ten  days,  the 
ravages  of  pea  aphis  continues  unabated.  Many  fields  now  have 
a  brown  cast  and  on  inspection  it  is  found  that  these  fields  will 
not  produce  more  than  25  cases  per  acre. 

LONGVIEW,  WASH.,  May  16,  1938 — Condition  of  crop  is  normal. 

LODI,  wis..  May  18,  1938 — Acreage  cut  15  per  cent.  Expect 
to  cut  another  10  per  cent  to  get  quality.  Most  of  the  canners 
in  this  section  have  made  similar  reductions.  Crops  look  healthy. 
Having  refreshing  rains  now  but  the  subsoil  needs  a  lot  more 
moisture.  With  small  acreage  and  favorable  weather,  should  get 
a  big  per  cent  of  grade  A  quality. 

NEW  HOLSTEIN,  WIS.,  May  19,  1938 — Have  reduced  our  canning 
acreage  26  per  cent.  Crop  was  put  into  the  ground  under  very 
favorable  conditions.  Growing  season  has  been  most  ideal  and 
the  stands  are  very  encouraging.  There  seems  to  be  no  sign 
of  pea  aphid,  despite  the  fact  that  rumors  have  us  very  much 
worried. 

BEANS 

LAUREL,  MISS.,  May  19,  1938 — Snap:  While  crop  has  suffered 
from  early  cold  and  drought,  recent  rains  have  improved  pro¬ 
spects  and  we  should  have  a  normal  pack. 

EXETER,  MO.,  May  18,  1938 — Acreage  is  100  per  cent  of  normal. 
Crop  is  in  good  condition  at  present. 

CLINTONVILLE,  WIS.,  May  20,  1938 — Green  and  Wax  Stringless: 
Crops  not  planted.  Weather  cool  with  plenty  of  moisture. 

NEW  HOLSTEIN,  WIS.,  May  19,  1938 — Green  Limas:  Will  start 
planting  this  week  and  hope  to  continue  for  the  next  three 
weeks.  Moisture  conditions  and  soil  temperature  lead  us  to 
believe  we  should  have  a  fine  stand. 


TOMATOES 

WHITE  PLAINS,  KY.,  May  23,  1938 — Weather  conditions  have 
handicapped  plant  setting.  There  have  been  very  few  plants 
set.  Cut  worms  and  other  insects  have  been  working  on  the 
plants.  We  are  of  the  opinion  our  contracted  acreage  will  be 
cut  materially  if  plant  conditions  continue.  Lots  of  rain  here; 
too  wet  to  prepare  ground  and  lots  of  plants  ready  to  go  out. 
We  are  also  of  the  opinion  weather  conditions  will  take  care  of 
any  surplus  this  year. 


EXETHUi,  MO.,  May  18,  1938 — Acreage  is  20  per  cent  below  last 
year.  Plants  are  being  set  at  this  time.  Weather  conditions 
are  ideal  for  setting. 

HARTVILLE,  OHIO,  May  23,  1938— All  plants  for  canning  in  this 
section  set  to  date  were  frozen  on  May  11th  and  12th.  Since 
that  date  no  plants  have  been  set  on  acount  of  continued  rains. 
If  rains  let  up  ground  will  be  ready  for  setting  of  first  plants 
May  25th.  Season  likely  to  be  a  trifle  behind  what  we  had 
hoped,  in  getting  started. 

FRUIT 

FORT  COLLINS,  COLO.,  May  21,  1938 — Cherries:  Our  red  sour 
pitted  cherries  show  practically  100  per  cent. 

LOVELAND,  COLO.,  May  23,  1938 — Cherries:  There  has  been  a 
heavy  loss  of  trees  in  the  old  orchards  but  a  good  setting  has 
developed  on  the  trees  that  are  left.  Will  have  about  85  per 
cent  of  a  normal  crop,  everything  being  favorable  from  now  on. 

Gooseberries:  Bloomed  well.  No  new  plantings  have  been 
made  and  some  of  the  old  bushes  have  died,  but  we  should  have 
about  90  per  cent  of  a  normal  crop  if  conditions  are  favorable 
from  now  to  harvest. 

PLANT  CITY,  FLA.,  May  6,  1938 — Grapefruit  and  Oranges:  Due 
to  the  fact  that  the  citrus  producing  section  of  Florida  has  had 
no  rain,  it  is  apparent  that  there  will  be  a  shortage  next  year. 
Believe  that  is  the  reason  that  the  canners  in  the  State  are 
holding  for  better  prices,  which  are  bound  to  prevail  in  the 
near  future. 

FRUITLAND,  IDAHO,  May  14,  1938 — Soft  fruit  trees  are  heavily 
loaded  with  fruit;  one  of  the  largest  crops  ever. 

HAMILTON,  MONT.,  May  23,  1938 — Cherries:  Red  sours  are  in 
bloom  now.  Have  a  good  bloom  which  ought  to  set  well.  Good 
weather  conditions  and  moisture.  Will  probably  have  an  aver¬ 
age  yield. 

OTHER  ITEMS 

FRUITLAND,  IDAHO,  May  14,  1938 — Corn:  Acreage  20  per  cent 
larger  than  last  year.  Outlook  is  very  good  but  anticipate  some 
ear  worm  infestation. 

Asparagus :  Doing  considerably  better  than  last  year.  Setting 
out  a  much  larger  acreage. 

BLANCHESTER,  OHIO,  May  25,  1938 — Sweet  Corn:  Planted  one 
hundred  acres  week  of  May  8th  but  cold  rainy  weather  past  two 
weeks  will  cause  us  to  replant.  Still  too  wet  to  plant.  Crop  two 
weeks  late  now.  Acreage  50  per  cent  of  1937. 

HARTVILLE,  OHIO,  May  23,  1938 — Beets  for  Canning:  This  is 
the  first  season  this  crop  has  been  grown  here  for  canning. 
Formerly  there  was  no  outlet  for  anything  but  bunched  beets 
to  the  local  markets.  Present  indications  are  that  the  fresh 
market  with  its  daily  deliveries,  washing,  trucking  and  basket 
expense,  commission,  etc.,  will  not  be  likely  to  return  to  the 
grower  any  more  than  he  can  get  from  the  cannery,  and  have 
less  worry. 

CLINTONVILLE,  WIS.,  May  20,  1938 — Sweet  Corn:  Crop  not 
planted.  Weather  cool  with  plenty  of  moisture. 
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the  new  TAPER  TIP  .  .  . 

CORN  TRIMMER 

will  cut  away  only  the  worm  eaten  tip  of  the  ear, 
saving  much  good  corn,  that  is  lost  in  hand  trimming. 
The  tapered  ear  leads  the  cutter  knives  into  the  corn 
— not  into  the  cob,  eliminating  clogging  of  cutters  and 
resulting  in  5%  to  8%  more  cases  per  ton,  saving  its 
cost  many  times  over  while  improving  quality. 

fi^e  Would  like  to  tell  you  more. 

THE  SINCLAIR-SCOTT  CO. 

"‘The  Original  Grader  House” 

BALTIMORE,  MARYLAND 


PLANTERS  I  brace  hand  made  baskets  with  top  keg 
hoop  and  galvanized  center  wire 

TOMATO  FIELD  BASKETS 

Progressive  canners  everywhere  use  §  baskets  instead  of  old 
fashion  field  crates  because  they  save  time,  labor,  space  and 
money.  Tomatoes  keep  longer  in  baskets  because  of 
thorough  ventilation.  Planters  superior  packages  have  set 
the  pace.  Four  types,  four  prices.  Writefor  prices  and  samples. 

Largest  manufacturers  of  fruit  and  vegetable  packages 
in  the  United  States. 

PLANTERS  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY,  INC. 

Portsmouth,  Virginia 


DESIGNED  TO  SAVE  TIME 
AND  GIVE  ADDED  CLEANLINESS 


CONTINUOUS 
BLANCHER 


Gives  uniform  blanch  for  varying  conditions  of 
stock.  Close  fitting  drum.  Effective  for  blanching 
small  vegetables  . .  .  No  Bruising.  All  steel  and 
welded  construction.  Made  in  any  size  and  with 
pulley  or  motor  drive  as  desired. 

Write  for  details  and  for  seneral  catalog  No.  600,  describing 
the  entire  Robins  line  of  canning  equipment. 


A  K  robins  &  COMPANY,  Inc 

Im  (Manufacturers  of  Cannins  Equipment) 


Baltimore,  Md.,  U.S.A 
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Packing  To  A  Price?  Phooey!! 

By  “BETTER  PROFITS” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade" 


A  PERPLEXED  canner  writes: 

“Some  time  ago  I  called  on  the  operator  of  a  real 
super-market.  He  seemed  quite  friendly,  although  he 
did  not  place  any  order  with  me  at  the  time  nor  has  he 
bought  anything  since.  Last  week,  however,  our  broker 
calling  on  him  has  said  he  will  be  able  to  sell  practically  all 
of  our  anticipated  pack  to  this  customer,  if  we  will  pack 
according  to  his  specifications.  The  buyer  must  know  the 
canning  business  because  he  offers  to  pay  cash  on  arrival 
for  all  we  can  ship  him  of  goods  packed  to  a  price  level  we 
have  never  cultivated  to  any  extent.  To  be  frank  he  wants 
us  to  squeeze  out  the  last  case  of  goods  per  acre,  and  of 
course  will  pay  only  accordingly.  So  far  this  season  our 
future  sales  have  been  almost  nothing  and  I  am  tempted  to 
agree  to  the  proposition  for  once  anyway!  Do  you  think  we 
ought  to?” 

Well,  “When  needs  must,  the  devil  drives,”  and  I 
can  see  a  very  urgent  reason  why  our  friend  wants  to 
get  the  matter  of  what  he  is  to  pack  to  a  large  extent 
at  least,  settled  before  the  packing  season  is  in  full 
swing.  Nor  can  he  be  blamed  a  great  deal.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  I’d  go  very  slowly  in  the  direction  indicated.  In 
the  first  place,  we  must  assume  that  payments  will  be 
forthcoming  according  to  contract,  and  that  will  be  a 
load  off  our  friend’s  mind,  but  after  the  contract  is 
entered  into,  what  will  probably  result? 

Hind  sight  may  be  better  than  foresight  but  in  this 
case  a  few  things  may  be  worked  out  in  advance. 
Here’s  a  canner  probably  packing  the  run  of  field  crops, 
as  they  come  to  his  cannery,  in  about  the  normal  flow. 
He’s  been  working  along  similar  lines  for  several 
years;  his  field  forces  are  all  trained  according  to 
custom  which  is  not  easily  broken  over-night.  Cer¬ 
tain  growers  have  been  a  little  more  particular  than 
others;  each  year  a  quality  pack  has  been  looked  for¬ 
ward  to  from  a  large  percentage  of  the  acreage  con¬ 
tracted.  This  has  been  disposed  of  in  neighboring 
markets  under  factory  label.  Housewives  knowing 
the  worth  of  the  label  and  goods  marketed  under  it 
have  grown  to  depend  on  it  and  have  gauged  their 
purchases  accordingly.  Set  up  for  them  this  year 
under  the  label  they  have  grown  to  know,  and  like,  an 
inferior  quality  and  they  will  buy  a  can  or  two  and 
then  try  some  other  brand,  never  to  be  attracted  again 
to  the  one  on  which  trade  has  been  won  by  quality 
standards  rigidly  maintained. 

Our  inquirer  does  not  state  as  to  whether  or  not  the 
shipment  will  move  under  factory  label,  but  I  am 
inclined  to  feel  this  will  be  expected.  Yes,  I  am  certain 
this  is  the  case  because  nothing  is  to  be  gained  by  a 
distributor  offering  goods,  packed  to  a  low  price,  under 
his  own  label  and  much  may  be  lost.  Let  the  quality  be 
a  little  too  inferior  to  the  average  for  his  trade  and  his 
label,  one  of  his  worthwhile  possessions,  is  marked  as 


one  standing  for  something  pretty  low  down  in  the 
scheme  of  food  buying.  No  buyer  willingly  faces  such 
a  prospect  but  many  are  not  backward  about  asking 
canners  to  take  the  risk  under  their  own  label. 

Another  aspect  of  the  situation  not  apparent  to  every 
one  is  that  super  market  operations  are  not  always 
the  money  makers  and  business  builders  we  are  led  to 
expect  by  glowing  accounts  of  the  progress  being  made 
by  newly  opened  units.  Let  this  prospective  customer 
go  up  against  some  real  competition  in  kind  and  his 
sales  volume  is  very  apt  to  start  shrinking.  As  soon 
as  we  see  this  happen  we  find  contracts  uncompleted, 
and  if  goods  have  been  packed  to  a  price  level  below 
the  average  and  truly  representative  of  less  than 
usual  quality,  then  the  buyer  will  find  himself  with  a 
stock  of  goods  on  hand  that  can  be  sold  only  to  the 
remaining  markets  catering  to  low  class  trade  and 
unable  to  pay  more  than  junk  prices  for  goods.  No 
where  can  we  see  in  the  picture  anything  of  encourag- 
ment  for  the  canner  anxious  to  pack  and  sell  goods  at  a 
profit. 

Authorities  are  already  pretty  well  agreed  that  the 
super-market  operators  will  reach  a  peak  of  popularity 
in  any  market  recently  entered  just  as  they  have  in 
others.  When  this  point  is  gained  and  the  decline  in 
public  favor  sets  in,  contracts  of  all  sorts  will  be 
rather  lightly  regarded.  In  such  a  case  no  thinking 
canner  wants  to  be  caught  out  on  a  limb. 

Constant  readers  of  this  column  must  get  tired  at 
times  listening  to  our  constant  plea  for  higher  quality  in 
canned  foods,  but  only  the  foolish  will  disregard  our 
warnings,  given  time  and  time  again,  against  the  pros¬ 
titution  of  quality  to  the  expediency  of  the  moment, 
such  as  our  correspondent  outlines.  The  outstanding 
canners  of  today  are  well  financed  it  is  true;  it  is 
known  they  have  bulwarked  their  customers  acceptance 
with  large  advertising  appropriations ;  they  have  sales¬ 
men  to  call  on  the  retail  trade  in  key  markets  at  least, 
but  they  base  all  operations  on  a  quality  foundation 
unchanged  through  the  years  they  have  been  attaining 
their  present  high  places  in  the  trade.  The  smallest 
canner  in  or  out  of  the  National  Association  can  afford 
to  do  no  less.  The  beginner  in  the  canning  trade  will  do 
well  to  remember  this  day  when  ordering  fields  to  be 
harvested  and  crops  processed. 

If  the  problem  outlined  at  the  beginning  of  this 
article  had  been  presented  to  me  for  final  settlement  I 
would  have  done  my  bit  toward  trading  the  buyer  up 
in  his  ideas  of  quality.  Especially  if  the  shipment  was 
to  be  made  to  a  market  where  my  goods  had  ever  been 
heard  of  before.  Not  all  super  markets  are  staying 
successfully  in  business  today  because  of  price  alone. 
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The  mass  displays,  the  vast  quantities  of  goods 
available,  the  variety  offered  all  have  their  part  in 
retaining  customers  of  the  larger  outlets.  One  of  the 
surest  ways  a  super-market  operator  can  follow  in 
discouraging  customers  from  buying  in  quantities  is 
the  low  price,  poor  quality  way.  Point  this  out  to  the 
buyer  anxious  for  bargains.  Instead  of  blindly  follow¬ 
ing  such  a  lead,  offer  to  act  as  a  principal  source  of 
supply  in  any  commodity  you  can  furnish  at  a  profit, 
but  offer,  as  well,  to  assist  in  merchandising  the  goods 
to  your  mutual  advantage  and  profit.  Anyone  can  buy 
goods  who  has  the  money  or  credit  with  which  to  buy 
them,  but  it  takes  a  wise  man  to  sell  them  profitably. 
Usually  we  are  all  glad  to  have  all  the  help  we  can  get 
in  such  an  endeavor. 

If  a  prospective  customer  is  already  handling  some 
of  your  goods,  as  packing  time  approaches,  arrange  to 
make  up  parties  to  visit  your  plant  while  packing  is 
going  on.  These  parties  may  be  made  up  of  those 
drawing  a  lucky  number  and  accompanying  it  with  a 
sales  slip  showing  the  purchase  of  something  under 
your  label.  Your  distributor  will  be  interested  in  such 
a  plan,  he  will  give  it  publicity  in  his  advertising,  his 
clerks  will  become  interested  too.  If  it  is  necessary  to 
secure  their  complete  interest  in  such  a  plan  by  offering 
them  some  tangible  reward,  offer  to  entertain  a  few  of 
them  in  these  parties  you  will  take  through  your  plant. 
Award  the  trips  to  those  selling  the  largest  amounts  of 
your  products. 

If  your  plant  is  happily  situated  near  a  customer 
willing  to  help  you  increase  customer  interest  in  your 
brands  the  foregoing  suggestion  can  be  carried  out  in 
varying  detail.  Different  angles  will  present  them¬ 
selves  as  you  start  working  on  it.  If  you  are  selling 
your  output  at  a  distance  from  your  operations,  and 
are  unable  to  get  any  large  number  of  your  consumer 
customers  to  visit  your  plants  at  packing  time,  stick  to 
your  guns  and  ask  a  fair  price  for  your  goods. 
Guarantee  quality  at  the  price  offered,  and  spend  all 
you  can  in  whatever  way  possible  in  interesting  con¬ 
sumers  in  your  line.  Demonstrations,  local  newspaper 
support,  prizes  to  dealers  and  clerks,  generous 
samplings  often  repeated  to  all  handlers  of  your  goods, 
will  all  react  to  your  benefit.  If  you  doubt  this,  let  me 
tell  you  that  last  week  I  saw  the  busy  field  executive 
for  a  coffee  roaster  selling  a  coffee,  known  all  over  the 
world,  see  to  it  personally  that  all  the  w'arehouse  men 
of  a  valued  customer  received  a  pound  of  his  coffee. 
It  may  not  mean  much  to  you  that  some  man  making 
twenty  dollars  a  week  or  less  by  working  in  a  ware¬ 
house  is  friend  of  your  brand  but  it  does  mean  a  great 
deal  to  those  already  well  established  in  business. 

Remember,  this  season  of  all  times,  avoid  pack¬ 
ing  poor  quality  for  the  sake  of  getting  the  order. 
Spend  money  in  almost  any  other  tvay  if  you  have  to, 
to  get  the  business.  But  maintain  your  quality  and 
your  price! 

CONVENTION  DATES 

JUNE  5-7,  1938 — Michigan  Canners  Association,  Spring  Meet¬ 
ing,  Park  Place  Hotel,  Traverse  City. 

JUNE  6-7,  1938 — Associated  Grocery  Manufacturers  of  America, 

Mid-year  Meeting,  Homestead  Hotel,  Hot  Springs,  Va. 


Agicide’s  D-3-30 

1938 

INSECTICIDAL 

DUST 

Every  test,  trial  and  field  usage  of 
this  new  type  insecticide  has  estab¬ 
lished  it’s  superiority  in  insect  kill¬ 
ing  and  controlling  effect. 

AGICIDE’S  AGIDUSTER 

The  model  C-20  Agiduster  applies 
insecticidal  dust  correctly— on  the 
infested  foliage — Where  it  is 
needed. 

For  Practical 
Crop  Insurance 

Use  Agicide  insecticides  and  apply¬ 
ing  equipment.  Phone,  wire  or 
write  us  for  safe  insect  control. 


Agicide  Laboratories 

Milwaukee,  Wis.  Toronto,  Canada  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
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GRAMS  of  INTEREST 


FREMONT  CANNING  COMPANY,  Fremont,  Michigan,  it  is  under¬ 
stood,  is  contemplating  the  addition  of  asparagus  to  their  line 
of  staple  food  products. 

• 

JORY  PACKING  COMPANY,  Salem,  Oregon,  who  last  year  frozen 
packed  green  beans  and  corn,  will  add  asparagus,  spinach  and 
broccoli  this  season. 

• 

A.  K.  ROBINS  &  COMPANY,  INC.,  Baltimore,  are  offering  a  new 
type  of  hot  water  scalder,  known  as  the  Haynie  Tomato  Scalder, 
that  has  been  thoroughly  tested  and  found  to  give  several 
advantages  to  the  user,  including  the  holding  of  a  uniformity 
of  temperature  of  water;  minimum  amount  of  scalding  and 
conveying  to  the  discharge  end  of  the  machine;  a  separation  of 
partly  ripened  stock,  which  is  subjected  to  a  longer  period  of 
scalding,  and  a  scald  of  just  enough  for  the  removal  of  an 
“onion  skin  thickness”  of  peel  through  control  of  the  tempera¬ 
ture  of  the  water,  saving  much  stock  which  would  be  otherwise 
lost.  The  Scalder  is  of  all  steel  welded  construction  to  give 
long  and  trouble  free  service. 

• 

TOM  HUSTON  frozen  peach  plant  at  Montezuma,  Georgia,  has 
been  purchased  by  Georgia  Fruit  Products,  Inc.,  Atlanta. 

• 

PARROTT  &  COMPANY  advise  that  the  Joseph  Peai’ce  Canning 
Company  of  Decoto,  California,  is  preparing  to  make  a  pack  of 
approximately  100,000  cases  of  peas.  Heretofore  this  concern 
has  packed  a  market  variety  exclusively,  but  this  year  is  to 
specialize  in  the  Surprise  variety.  Pea  canning  equipment  of 
the  most  modern  type  was  installed  after  Mr.  Pearce  visited 
some  of  the  prominent  canning  concerns  in  the  East. 

• 

AT  THE  ANNUAL  MEETING  of  the  Maine  Sardine  Packers 
Association,  held  at  Bangor  recently,  C.  A.  Ramsdell,  Rockland, 
was  elected  President;  Calvin  Stinson,  Prospect  Harbor,  and 
R.  B.  Stevens,  Yarmouth,  Vice-Presidents,  and  James  Abernethy, 
West  Pembroke,  Secretary.  The  tardiness  in  the  run  of  sardines 
this  season  has  kept  factories  tied  up  and  some  6,000  workers 
out  of  w'ork  awaiting  fish  to  can. 

• 

THE  BATES  CANNING  COMPANY  of  Hartville,  Ohio,  is  building 
a  two-story  addition  for  storage  and  operating  room,  with  both 
whole  and  cut  beets  as  added  products. 

• 

GYPSUM  CANNING  COMPANY  plant  at  Mt.  Pleasant,  Ohio,  con¬ 
taining  over  $40,000  worth  of  new  equipment,  was  damaged  by 
fire  on  May  12th  with  an  estimated  loss  of  $75,000.  The  cause 
of  the  fire  is  unknown. 

• 

A  FARM  VALUE  of  $2,006,000  has  been  placed  on  last  year’s 
California  fig  crop,  according  to  Harold  H.  Hyde,  director  of 
the  California  Fig  Institute.  This  is  the  first  time  the  fig 
industry  has  reached  the  $2,000,000  mai’k. 

• 

WILLARD  p.  DENNIS,  for  35  years  in  charge  of  export  sales  of 
Libby,  McNeill  &  Libby,  died  of  a  heart  attack  on  May  15th. 
Burial  was  on  May  18th  at  Portland,  Maine. 

• 

CENTRAL  VALLEY  PACKING  ASSOCIATION  has  taken  a  lease  on 
the  plant  of  Stockton  Food  Products,  Inc.,  Waterloo  Road, 
Stockton,  California.  Temporary  officers  of  the  new  organiza¬ 
tion  are  O.  T.  Gardner,  Escalon,  President;  E.  G.  Richmuth, 
Lockeford,  Vice-President,  and  Floyd  Journey,  Woodbridge, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 


THE  OFFICE  PERSONNEL  of  National  Fruit  Products  Co.,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.,  will  take  up  quarters  at  Winchester,  Virginia, 
prior  to  June  30th. 

• 

THE  BALTIMORE  BRANCH  of  Croker-Union  is  distributing  a 
beautiful  example  of  their  work  in  their  new  calendar  using 
plastic  binding  for  attaching  the  full  width  calendar  pad. 

• 

THE  WAREHOUSE  of  Midwest  Food  Packers,  Inc.,  at  Fowlerton, 
Indiana,  was  damaged  by  fire  on  May  19th  with  an  estimated 
$10,000  loss. 

• 

fishermen’s  tuna  packing  company  has  taken  over  the  real 
estate,  buildings,  machinery  and  equipment  of  the  Hovden  Food 
Products  Corporation  and  Point  Lomas  Tuna  Packers,  Inc.,  2802  • 
Canon  St.,  San  Diego,  California. 

• 

the  office  of  TreeSweet  Products  Company  will  be  moved 
from  J^os  Angeles  to  Santa  Ana,  California,  as  of  May  28th. 

THE  MASSACHUSETTS  INSTITUTE  OF  TECHNOLOGY,  Cambridge, 
Massachusetts,  has  announced  a  summer  program  in  food 
technology  for  the  period  of  June  13th  to  July  1st,  under  the 
direction  of  Bernard  E.  Proctor,  Associate  Professor  of  Food 
Technology  and  Industrial  Biology.  The  fundamental  material 
of  the  course  will  cover  the  origin,  composition,  transportation, 
handling,  storage,  processing  and  control  of  the  more  important 
animal  and  plant  foods,  with  emphasis  on  the  chemical,  biological 
and  engineering  factors  relating  thereto.  This  will  embrace 
certain  of  the  processes  of  the  milling,  packing,  meat  packing, 
canning,  dairy,  fisheries,  refrigeration  and  quick  freezing  indus¬ 
tries,  also  some  of  the  food  specialties  such  as  vitamins.  In 
addition  to  lectures,  demonstrations,  laboratory  exercises  and 
reports  relating  to  the  subject  matter,  opportunity  for  visits 
to  representative  industries  of  certain  types  in  metropolitan 
Boston  will  be  presented.  Students  of  sufficient  ability  and 
experience  may  be  permitted  to  devote  a  part  of  their  time  to 
investigate  problems  in  their  particular  fields  of  interest.  The 
course  will  be  conducted  from  June  13th  to  July  1st,  inclusive, 
daily  except  Saturdays,  from  9:00  A.  M.  to  4:00  P.  M.  Tuition 
fee  for  the  course  is  $55.00,  including  a  $5.00  registration  fee. 
Regular  college  credit  of  eight  units  will  be  given  for  fulfill¬ 
ment  of  the  requirements  of  the  course.  Dormitory  facilities 
for  men  at  $4.00  per  week  and  dining  facilities  are  available  on 
the  campus.  Those  interested  should  address  Professor  B.  E. 
Proctor,  Room  10-485  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology, 
Cambridge,  Massach’  setts. 

• 

COLUMBIA  RIVER  PACKERS  ASSOCIATION,  Astoria,  Oregon,  has 
ac(^iired  the  plant  of  Coast  Fisheries  Company  at  Reedsport, 
Oregon. 

• 

RISHWAIN  BROTHERS,  wholesale  grocers  of  Stockton,  California, 
will  move  to  new  quarters  at  Wilson  Way  and  Weber  Avenue. 

• 

THE  THREE  PLANTS  of  Justright  Packing  Company,  Townsend, 
Delaware,  located  at  Townsend,  Blackbird  and  Van  Dyke,  with 
all  equipment,  have  been  leased  to  W.  C.  Money  of  Townsend. 

« 

THE  SONOMA  VALLEY  WHOLESALE  GROCERY  COMPANY  will  erect  a 
warehouse  at  Vallejo,  California  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $45,000. 

• 

ALASKA  PACIFIC  SALMON  COMPANY  reports  a  net  profit  of 
$363,056  for  the  year  ending  December  31st.  This  compares 
with  a  net  profit  of  $320,578  in  1936. 
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CURTICE  BROTHERS  COMPANY,  Rochester,  New  York,  has  leased 
the  Z-Pack  freezing  unit  of  the  Rochester  Ice  &  Cold  Storage 
Utilities  for  the  period  June  15th  to  September  15th,  for  the 
quick  freezing  of  corn  on  the  cob,  peas,  diced  carrots,  peas  and 
carrots  and  green  and  wax  beans  for  the  hotel  and  institutional 
trade. 

• 

A  NEW  WAREHOUSE,  124x240  feet,  of  reinforced  concrete  con¬ 
struction  is  being  built  for  the  Foster  &  Wood  Cajining  Com¬ 
pany  at  Lodi,  California,  at  an  approximate  cost  of  $28,000t 

• 

FOREIGN  TRADE  WEEK,  May  22nd  to  28th,  was  celebrated  at 
San  Francisco,  California,  with  an  ambitious  program.  Over¬ 
seas  markets  ai’e  important  to  the  United  States,  but  -doubly  so 
to  California.  In  the  nation  as  a  whole,  foreign  buying  provides 
employment  for  one  worker  in  ten,  but  in  California  it  employs 
two  workers  in  ten.  About  nineteen  per  cent  of  the  California 
canned  peach  pack  is  exported,  while  exports  of  sardines  account 
for  twenty-nine  per  cent  of  the  pack. 

• 

FLAVORING  EXTRACT  MANUFACTURERS  ASSOCIATION  will  hold 
their  Annual  Meeting  at  the  Traymore  Hotel,  Atlantic  City,  New 
Jersey,  June  27th  to  29th.  An  interesting  program  has  been 
■prepared. 

IN  CELEBRATING  NATIONAL  AIR  MAIL  WEEK,  May  15th  to  21st, 
and*  the  first  dispatch  of  air  mail  from  Aberdeen,  Maryland, 
William  Silver  &  Company  took  full  advantage  of  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  tell  the  story  that  Aberdeen  has  played  as  pioneer 
growers  and  packers  of  whole  grain  shoe  peg  corn.  The  com¬ 
pany  not  only  dispatched  all  of  its  mail  for  the  day  by  air,  but 
shipped  a  case  of  Blue  Bell  Fancy  Shoe  Peg  Corn  to  Ubil- 
Romberger  in  Los  Angeles,  W.  E.  (Bill)  Silver  himself  placing 
the  case  in  the  plane.  All  dispatches  of  mail  to  go  out  of 
Aberdeen  by  air  that  day  bore  the  catchet  “Aberdeen,  Maryland, 
Pioneer  growers  and  packers.  Whole  Grain  (vignette)  Shoe  Peg 
Corn.  National  Air  Mail  Week  May  15  to  21,  1938.” 

• 

PRICE  MAINTENANCE 

By  "OBSERVER” 

Special  Correspo'ndevt  of  The  Cannhig  Trade 

WHILE  wholesale  and  retail  grocers  in  some  parts  of  the 
country  continue  to  press  food  products  manufacturers 
to  adopt  resale  price  maintenance  contracting  as  a  means  for 
curbing  price-cutting  on  food  products,  the  rank  and  file  of  the 
larger  manufacturers  continues  adamant  in  their  refusal  to  “go 
price-fixed.” 

A  number  of  manufacturers,  it  is  disclosed,  have  investigated 
the  price  fixing  situation  thoroughly,  sending  out  shoppers,  par¬ 
ticularly  to  the  drug  stores,  to  purchase  price-fixed  products  in 
other  lines.  The  experiences  of  these  shoppers,  it  is  reported, 
have  convinced  these  manufacturers  that  the  adoption  of  price- 
maintenance  contracts  would  prove  impracticable  and  would 
react  unfavorably  upon  sales  volume. 

Inability  of  manufacturers  of  competing  products,  under  the 
law,  to  come  to  agreements  as  to  price  levels  for  their  products 
is  cited  as  one  of  the  strongest  objections  of  food  products  manu¬ 
facturers  to  resale  price  maintenance  contracting.  Of  equal 
importance,  in  a  number  of  instances,  is  the  competitive  situation 
of  private  branded  merchandise. 

Efforts  of  distributors  to  force  manufacturers  into  line  have 
reached  the  point  where  boycotting  has  been  discussed  as  a  last- 
resort  weapon  in  a  few  instances,  although  nothing  so  drastic 
has  yet  developed  in  actual  practice. 

It  is,  of  course,  possible  that  manufacturers  in  some  few 
instances  may  price-protect  one  or  more  of  their  products  in  a 
few  markets  where  price-cutting  may  be  particularly  rampant, 
and  where  the  situation  has  reached  the  point  where  nothing 
much  can  be  lost  if  resale-pricing  does  not  prove  out. 

As  a  general  thing,  however,  it  may  be  safely  said  that 
manufacturers  in  general  remain  opposed  in  principle  to  resale 
price  maintenance  contracting  and  that  they  will  continue  to 
refrain  from  such  selling  procedure,  regardless  of  the  pressure 
which  may  be  brought  to  bear  upon  them. 


UILT  . 

TO  STAND  r 
THE  GAFF# 


HANSEN 

PEA  FILLERS 

AND 

3-QUAllTY  GRADERS 


^J'HESE  Masterbuilt  fillers  and  graders  have 
made  an  outstanding  record  of  production 
even  on  toughest  schedules.  That’s  because  they 
are  designed  right — and  are  built  for  long  satis¬ 
factory  service.  And  they’re  equally  famous  for 
their  accuracy,  precision  and  ease  of  operation. 
They  eliminate  waste — are  easily  kept  clean  and 
sanitary.  Seldom  need  adjustments— never 
need  cosily  overhauling  or  rebuilding.  Canners. 
interested  in  securing  greater  production  in 
cases  per  day  with  lower  labor  and  power  costs, 
arc  invited  to  write  for  complete  information. 


HANSEN  CANNING 
MACHINERY  CORP. 


Cedarburg,  WIS.,  U.  S.  A. 


California  Representative: 
KING  SALES  &  ENGINEER.  CO. 
206-210  First  St..  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Intermountain  Representative: 
JAMES  Q.  LEAVITT  COMPANY 
905  1st  Secur.  Bk.  Bids:.,  OKden.  Utah 
1955  Ist  Avenue  S.,  Seattle,  Wash. 


Seaboard  Representative: 

WM.  T.  HOWETH,  Lewes.  Delaware 
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With  Canned  Foods  Distributors 

By  “OBSERVER” 

Special  Correspondent  of  *‘The  Canning  Trade" 


STUDY  OF  DISTRIBUTING  PROBLEMS  URGED  PROPOSE  SURVEY  OF  LABELING  PRACTICES 


The  food  trades,  inured  to  complaints  regarding  labor  or 
government,  or  both,  as  contributing  factors  to  the  industry’s 
ills,  heard  a  new  note  sounded  last  week  in  the  address  of 
Clarence  Francis,  president  of  General  Foods  Corporation, 
before  a  meeting  of  the  American  Marketing  Association. 

Mr.  Francis  urged  that  the  hatchet  be  buried  by  government, 
business,  and  labor,  but  “not  in  each  other’s  backs,”  and  recom¬ 
mended  fact-finding  studies  aimed  at  lowering  distributing  costs 
as  the  best  means  for  stirring  up  things  in  industry. 

“While  much  can  be  done  cooperatively  by  government  and 
business”  he  said,  “that  does  not  mean  that  business  should 
show  any  less  self-reliance.  It’s  time  we  stopped  running  to 
Washington  every  time  we  get  an  economic  stomach-ache,  espe¬ 
cially  when  we  might  do  something  to  cure  it  ourselves.” 

“Business  spends  $200,000,000  yearly  on  research  to  develop 
new  and  improved  products;  government  spends  large  sums  for 
agricultural  research,  and  the  public  benefits.  But  the  public 
would  benefit  further  if  both  business  and  government  would 
increase  their  studies  of  our  complex  distribution  problems,  with 
the  idea  of  finding  ways  and  means  to  lower  costs,  thereby  allow¬ 
ing  the  people  to  buy  more  with  their  money.” 

The  objectives  of  business,  Mr.  Francis  declared,  are  these: 
Getting  more  goods,  and  better  goods,  into  more  and  more  homes ; 
helping  more  people  to  enjoy  the  products  of  industry;  making 
the  public’s  income  go  further  and  replacing  the  obsolescent  with 
modern  improvements.  New  products  and  better  products  at 
lower  cost,  he  pointed  out,  means  greater  public  purchasing 
power,  and  that  in  turn  means  more  industrial  activity  and  more 
jobs. 

CHAIN  PRICES  PROTESTED 

UPER-MARKETS,  credited  by  many  in  the  trade  with  play¬ 
ing  a  leading  part  in  initiating  the  wave  of  price  cutting 
which  has  engulfed  the  food  trade  since  the  start  of  the  year, 
are  inclined  to  lay  the  blame  for  this  condition  at  the  door  of 
the  corporate  chains. 

W.  H.  Albers,  prominent  Cincinnati  super-market  operator, 
and  president  of  the  Super-Market  Institute,  in  a  recent  letter 
to  Paul  S.  Willis,  president  of  Associated  Grocery  Manufacturers 
of  America,  commented  on  below-cost  selling  as  follows: 

“I  feel  that  the  action  on  the  part  of  national  chains  advertis¬ 
ing  many  nationally  advertised  brands  of  food  at  less  than  cost 
in  the  Nationally  Advertised  Brand  Week,  February  24  to  March 
5,  was  intentionally  done  to  hurt  both  your  grocery  manu¬ 
facturers’  association  and  all  distributors-chains,  independents, 
and  supers  who  have  maintained  profitable  prices  during  that 
week. 

“When  I  went  on  record  as  president  of  the  Super-Market 
Institute  guaranteeing  to  you  that  it  would  not  be  a  week  of 
super,  super,  super  price  cuts,  it  placed  on  record  members  of 
our  Institute,  and  I  am  happy  to  say  that  this  promise  was  ful¬ 
filled  by  our  members. 

“The  action  of  these  large  chain  companies  in  intentionally 
cutting  prices  to  a  demoralizing  degree  can  only  prove  to  you 
and  your  members  that  those  who  gave  their  support  and  co¬ 
operation  should  be  rewarded  by  a  refusal  to  sell  such  chains 
their  brands  of  nationally  advertised  foods. 

“These  chains  must  have  these  advertised  brands  and  their 
inability  to  get  them  will  soon  correct  such  abuses.” 


More  label  worries — Food  distributors  are  showing 
interest  in  proposals  now  before  the  House  and  Senate  for 
appropriations  to  finance  an  impartial  survey  of  labeling  prac¬ 
tices  and  methods  in  industry.  The  investigation  would  look 
into  alleged  unfair  practices  in  the  use  of  labels  and  other 
devices  and  the  resolutions  recite  that  the  deception  of  consumers 
by  misrepresentation  of  commodities  or  by  concealment  of  essen¬ 
tial  facts  concerning  commodities  are  prevalent  evils. 

Commenting  on  this  latest  labeling  issue,  the  National- 
American  Wholesale  Grocers’  Association,  in  a  memorandum  to 
member-jobbers,  says: 

“It  is  proposed  that  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  shall 
investigate  the  extent  to  which  evil  practices  prevail,  and  what 
means  should  be  adopted  to  prevent  such  practices,  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  use  of  commercial  standards,  rules  of  simplified 
practice,  systems  of  grade  or  quality  labeling,  and  other  devices. 
The  Commission  would  make  the  investigation  with  a  view  to 
recommending  legislative  or  Governmental  action. 

“It  is  proposed  that  the  Commission  shall  report  to  Congress 
as  soon  as  possible  after  the  beginning  of  the  next  Congress, 
and  that  it  shall  make  known  its  findings  and  recommendations 
concerning  legislative  and  Governmental  policy. 

“Wholesale  grocers,  pai'ticularly  those  distributing  mer¬ 
chandise  under  their  own  labels,  have  a  fundamental  and  vital 
interest  in  all  matters  pertaining  to  labeling,  including  com¬ 
pulsory  government  grading,  compulsory  government  grade¬ 
labeling,  name  of  manufacturer  on  label,  etc.” 

While  the  trade  is  opposed  to  arbitrary  grade  labeling  for 
canned  foods,  an  impartial  survey  of  current  label  practices 
generally  might  do  much  to  establish  facts  which  might  tend 
to  protect  the  industry  from  legislative  tinkering  with  labeling 
practices  in  the  future,  always  assuming  that  the  food  trade’s 
skirts  are  clean  in  the  matter  of  fair  labeling  practices  in  all 
branches  of  the  industry. 

FROZEN  FOOD  CLINIC 

HE  forthcoming  annual  convention  of  the  National  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Retail  Grocers  in  Cincinnati  during  the  week  of  June 
19  will  present  something  novel  in  the  form  of  a  “frozen  foods 
clinic,”  designed  to  inform  retailers  on  the  status  of  this  type 
of  ^ood  in  today’s  markets,  and  the  possibilities  for  developing 
new  business  through  the  merchandising  of  such  products. 

Displays  of  frozen  food  products,  storage  cabinets,  and  talks 
on  processing  and  marketing  by  expei-ts  in  the  line  will  feature 
the  “clinic,”  for  which  an  entire  session  of  the  convention  has 
been  set  aside. 

With  major  factors  in  the  frozen  foods  industry  expanding 
to  the  point  where  they  are  now  equipped  to  open  up  new 
markets,  the  outlook  for  national  distribution  of  these  lines 
within  the  next  few  years  is  a  promising  one. 

Just  how  extensive  this  line  will  become  competitive  with 
canned  foods  is  of  course  problematical,  as  frozen  foods  are  yet 
relatively  in  their  infancy.  It  is  becoming  increasingly 
apparent,  however,  that  many  canners  regard  this  new  line  as  a 
definite  factor,  as  is  indicated  by  the  number  of  canners  who  are 
extending  their  operations  to  the  packing  of  quick-frozen  fruits 
and  vegetables. 
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COMPLETE 
COURSE  in 
CANNING 


1936  edition 


360  pages  of  proven  procedure  and  formulae  for 
everything  ^^Can-ahW"* 


All  the  newest  times  and  temperatures  . 

All  the  newest  and  latest  products  . 
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tions  from  the  growing  through  to  the  warehouse. 

Used  by  Food  Processors  to  check  times,  tem¬ 
peratures  and  RIGHT  procedure  ...  by  Distri¬ 
butors  to  KNOW  canned  foods  ...  by  Home 
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servation. 
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THE  MARKETS 

IN  LEADING  CANNED  FOODS  CENTERS 

WEEKLY  REVIEW 


Canners  Escape — Pea  Crop  Suffering — Definite  Exports — 
Buyers  Continue  to  Hold  Off  the  Market — ^The  Way 
Prices  Are  Beaten  Down. 

Events — The  most  important  thing  that  has  hap¬ 
pened  to  the  industry  in  a  long  while  was  the  inclu¬ 
sion  in  the  new  Wage  and  Hour  bill,  of  the  exemp¬ 
tion  for  canners;  always  provided  of  course  the  Senate 
leaves  it  there,  and  that  the  bill  becomes  law  with  that 
provision  in  it.  That  took  place  this  week,  but  final 
action  on  the  bill  will  be  later,  maybe  next  week. 

The  next  event  of  note  is  that  the  weather  is  playing 
hob  with  canners’  crops,  and  yields  and  packs  may  not 
be  what  they  promised.  We  had  the  warmth  in  April, 
and  seeds  were  sown,  trees  blossomed  and  everything 
looked  very  hopeful.  But  May  has  produced  nothing 
but  April  weather,  with  cold  and  rain  predominant. 
And  the  insect  pests  have  been  having  a  hey-day. 

We  have  already  pointed  out  that  the  spinach  crop 
is  about  over,  in  most  early  spring  regions,  and  you 
will  note  that  in  Wisconsin  labor  troubles  are  prevent¬ 
ing  its  opening  for  one  large  firm  at  least.  Frosts  are 
very  hurtful  to  spinach,  not  to  the  growing  crop  but 
to  its  harvesting,  because  spinach  cannot  be  harvested 
while  frost  is  on  it.  It’s  not  like  pumpkin.  And  there 
have  been  frosts  in  some  spinach  regions.  But  it  is  to 
be  expected  that  this  will  soon  pass  out  of  the  picture 
everywhere,  and  that  men  will  be  able  to  abandon  their 
top-coats  soon,  even  in  this  region.  They  have  been 
wearing  them  this  week,  which  constitutes  some  kind 
of  a  record  in  weather  matters. 

PEAS — The  pea  crop  and  pack  have  come  in  for 
much  consideration.  It  is  said,  and  it  was  true,  that 
the  crop  on  the  lower  Peninsula  suffered  from  drought 
as  well  as  from  the  aphis.  But  lately  there  have  been 
too  many  and  too  heavy  rains  in  other  pea  regions, 
which  with  the  cool,  not  to  say  cold,  weather  have 
played  havoc  with  newly  planted  seed,  rotting  it  in  the 
ground.  You  will  find  some  of  this  in  the  Crop  Reports, 
and  that  constitutes,  decidely,  an  event. 

But  here  are  two  reports  on  the  pea  situation  that 
you  will  read  with  more  than  passing  interest.  The 
first  is  from  Secretary  Frank  M.  Shook,  of  the  Tri- 
States,  and  reads; 

“Easton,  Maryland,  May  24th,  1938. 

I  have  just  completed  a  survey  of  pea  fields  in  Delaware 
covering  the  territory,  from  Frederica  on  the  north  to 
Lewes  on  the  south,  and  also  including  the  Eastern  Shore 
area  of  Maryland  that  far  north,  and  south  to  the  Virginia 
line. 

The  survey,  in  which  I  was  accompanied  by  a  very  good 
judge  of  peas,  covered  73  fields  in  which  the  conditions  of 


the  fields  were  very  carefully  examined  by  both  of  us.  A 
good  part  of  the  time  we  were  accompanied  by  canners  in 
the  various  fields.  In  our  best  judgment  the  yields  in  this 
area  will  not  exceed  35  cases  per  acre  on  the  average. 

The  devastation  by  the  pea  aphis  has  been  so  severe  in 
many  fields  that  the  crop  will  not  be  worth  harvesting. 
Many  canners  with  whom  we  talked,  especially  those  who 
did  not  attempt  control  of  the  pea  aphis,  feel  that  they 
will  be  lucky  if  they  average  25  cases  per  acre.  I  am 
passing  this  information  on  to  you  for  what  it  may  be 
worth.” 

And  the  second  is  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Wis¬ 
consin  Canners,  M.  P.  Verhulst,  under  date  of  May 
23rd,  and  reads : 

“We  have  reports  that  some  aphis  are  to  be  found  in 
nearly  all  Wisconsin  fields  where  peas  are  up  six  inches  or 
more,  but  no  infestation  warranting  treatment  has  occurred 
as  yet.  In  general,  peas  are  in  about  the  same  stage  they 
were  on  June  1st  of  last  year,  and  aphis  situation  is  also 
comparable  to  that  of  last  June  1st.  In  other  words,  there 
is  still  time  for  the  aphis  population  to  build  up  if  weather 
conditions  permit.  In  the  southern  part  of  the  state,  at 
least,  canners  are  finding  considerable  damage  from  the 
frosts  of  two  weeks  ago  and  the  hail  of  last  week.” 

The  latest  Government  report  on  pea  acreage  shows 
325,710  acres  as  against  354,420  acres  in  1937,  but  with 
yields  running  around  50  cases  per  acre,  rather  than 
from  100  up,  total  acres  means  little.  This  yield  may, 
of  course,  be  radically  changed  in  other  pea  canning 
regions,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  it  will  not  follow 
this  bad  start.  Western  Maryland  will  not  start  can¬ 
ning  for  a  week  or  more,  and  it  is  said  they  are  waging 
a  good  fight  against  the  aphis  there.  Pea  canning  has 
just  begun  in  regions  above  the  lower  Peninsula- 
Virginia  early  starters,  but  will  go  on  merrily  now  for 
the  few  days  it  takes  to  harvest  and  can  the  pea  crop 
in  this  immediate  section.  The  cool  weather  should  be 
helpful ;  the  danger  comes  from  scalding  hot  suns  and 
hot  nights,  for  that  is  what  makes  standard  peas. 

You  have  quite  good  reports  elsewhere  on  other  can¬ 
ning  crops,  their  planting  or  progress,  and  they  should 
be  read  to  give  you  the  full  picture. 

THE  MARKET — There  has  been  no  let-up  on  the 
part  of  wholesalers  or  jobbers  in  the  call  for  canned 
foods  by  the  retailers,  and  the  consumers  are  doing 
their  full  share  in  getting  rid  of  the  goods.  But  there 
seems  to  be  no  life  to  the  market.  They  are  content 
to  buy  actually  and  really  from  day  to  day,  and  appar¬ 
ently  only  as  they  have  orders  in  hand.  And  no  amount 
of  information  about  diminishing  stocks,  likelihood  of 
higher  prices  on  ’38  goods  even  phases  them;  they  just 
smile,  and  keep  off  the  market  as  much  as  possible.  It 
is  hard  going  for  the  canners,  and  more  than  some  can 
stand.  What  would  happen  if  the  war  in  Europe 
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should  suddenly  break  out,  as  now  appears  very  likely? 
There  are  so  many  belligerant  fellows,  walking  around 
with  chips  on  their  shoulders,  that  any  moment  a  scrap 
is  likely,  and  then  the  whole  works  will  blow.  The  first 
effect  of  that  would  be  to  drive  all  prices  down  severely, 
and  then  these  prices  would  rebound  to  top  highs,  and 
keep  climbing.  And  we  believe  that  would  happen  in 
less  than  the  usual  6  months  for  reaction. 

PRICES — It  has  not  been  nice  to  have  to  reduce 
prices  on  our  market  pages,  when  they  were  already 
too  low,  but  that  seems  to  be  the  only  thing  to  do.  This 
merely  means  that  some  unfortunates  have  been  forced 
to  sell,  but  that  is  enough  to  make  the  market.  It  will 
cost  more  to  replace  present  stocks,  and,  on  the  law  of 
averages,  all  canned  foods  are  due  to  bring  better  prices 
this  Fall  than  for  the  past  couple  of  years.  If,  there¬ 
fore,  you  are  not  compelled  to  sell  you  may  be  making 
no  mistake  to  keep  spots  in  warehouse  and  wait.  At 
least  they  will  not  spoil,  and  you  have  carried  them 
this  far,  and  if  you  sell  now  you  will  not  get  back  cost ; 
so  the  bulge  is  all  on  your  side. 

Some  day  in  some  way  we  will  break  this  Hold  Off 
scheme  of  the  buyers  to  break  down  prices;  because 
you  must  know  that  that  is  what  they  are  doing.  There 
is  collusion  but  none  that  can  be  reached  by  law.  The 
big  chain  buyers,  and  the  leading  buyers,  simply  keep 
out  of  the  market,  except  for  such  small  amount  as  they 
need  from  day  to  day,  and  they  have  been  doing  this 
for  months.  The  miracle  is  that  the  canned  foods 
market  stood  as  long  as  it  did  against  this.  Now  many 
find  it  necessary  to  unload,  and  the  only  way  to  do  that 
is  to  cut  prices,  and  not  even  then  can  you  be  sure  to 
find  a  buyer.  No  buyer  ever  recognized  a  bottom  to 
buying  prices,  so  don’t  try  to  use  that  as  an  inducement 
for  orders.  The  turn  may  come  at  any  moment,  because 
it  is  humanly  impossible  to  keep  consuming  goods  at 
the  rate  canned  foods  are  being  consumed,  without 
depleting  the  pile,  and  ultimately  driving  prices  to 
higher  levels.  The  trouble  is  not  due  to  lack  of  demand, 
nor  to  too  heavy  carry-overs  of  goods;  it  is  all  due  to 
too  scientific  buying,  following  one  big  buyer  as  the 
bell-horse ;  staying  out  when  he  stays  out,  and  coming 
in  quietly  whenever  forced  to  buy.  And  canners  are 
not  the  only  ones  who  are  suffering  from  this  situation, 
all  grocery  supply  men  are  in  the  same  boat. 

NEW  YORK  MARKET 

By  “New  York  Stater” 

Special  Correcpcndent  of  "The  Canning  Trade” 

Market  Generally  Firming-Up — Canners  Concentrating  On 
Moving  of  Carryover  Stocks — Tri-State  Pea  Yields  Disappoint¬ 
ing — Demand  for  Tomatoes  Improves — Fair  Interest  in 
Asparagus — Fruits  Remain  Quiet — Salmon  Cannery 
Worker  Situation  Remains  Unsettled — 

Prices  Hold  Firm. 

New  York,  May  27,  1938. 

HE  SITUATION — Demand  for  spot  canned  foods 
has  shown  some  improvement  during  the  current 
week,  and  distributors  apparently  are  at  last  get¬ 
ting  around  to  filling  up  depleted  inventories.  Adverse 


reports  on  the  prospect  for  the  early  pea  pack  in  the 
south  have  tended  to  impart  a  little  bullishness  to  the 
market,  while  the  cleaning  up  of  distressed  offerings  of 
carryover  vegetables,  with  a  consequent  firming-up  in 
the  general  market  quotations,  has  also  been  a  con¬ 
structive  influence.  Large-lot  trading  is  still  conspic¬ 
uous  by  its  absence,  however,  and  confidence  in  the 
market  structure  is  far  from  fully  restored. 

THE  OUTLOOK — Canners  are  “soft-pedaling”  talk 
of  futures,  prefering  to  concentrate  their  selling 
activity  on  carryover  stocks,  and  it  is  indicated  that 
this  may  prove  to  be  good  psychology.  Buyers  had 
anticipated  selling  pressure  on  new  pack  goods,  and 
were  prepared  to  use  this  as  a  bargaining  weapon  in 
making  spot  purchases.  Distributors,  while  watching 
new  pack  developments  closely,  are  still  reluctant  to 
make  forward  committments,  and  this  state  of  affairs* 
will  probably  continue  until  the  new  pack  situation 
shapes  up  more  definitely. 

PEAS — Reports  from  the  south  of  disappointing 
yields  of  peas,  with  the  Eastern  Shore  averaging  50 
cases  or  less  to  the  acre  have  imparted  a  better  feeling 
to  the  pea  market.  Normal  yield  runs  from  100  to  125 
cases  per  acre.  With  early  yield  running  low,  and 
acreage  in  the  Tri-States  for  the  current  season  cut  15 
to  20  per  cent,  a  shrinkage  of  approximately  30  per 
cent  from  1937  production  figures  may  be  looked  for  in 
the  Tri-States,  it  is  estimated  here.  New  pack  offer¬ 
ings  are  reported  at  70  cents  for  standard  4  sieve  or 
ungraded,  75  cents  for  standard  3  sieve,  85  cents  for 
extra  standard  3  sieve,  and  $1.00  for  extra  standard  2 
sieve.  Quotations  on  spot  peas  are  unchanged  this 
week,  with  demand  slightly  improved.  New  York  State 
packers  are  offering  standard  sweets  for  prompt  ship¬ 
ment  at  80  cents  per  dozen  for  5  sieve,  with  extra 
standards  quoted  10  cents  higher.  On  fancy,  the  market 
is  quoted  at  bottom  of  $1.30  for  1  and  2  sieve,  and  $1.10 
for  3  sieve,  f.o.b.  canneries. 

TOMATOES — No  price  changes  are  reported  in  the 
tomato  market  this  week.  Demand  has  shown  a  little 
improvement,  with  jobbers  coming  into  the  market  for 
mixed  carloads  to  round  out  spot  warehouse  holdings. 
Futures  continue  to  lag,  however,  with  distributors 
deferring  operations  until  the  season  is  further 
advanced. 

CORN — Some  quiet  buying  of  fancy  corn  at  85  cents 
and  upwards  has  been  in  evidence  during  the  past  ten 
days,  buyers  apparently  feeling  that  corn  at  this  level 
is  an  attractive  proposition.  Inquiry  for  standards  and 
extra  standards,  however,  has  continued  quiet  along 
routine  lines,  with  quotations  holding  at  previous 
levels. 

ASPARAGUS — With  most  of  the  coast  packers  now 
out  with  their  prices,  a  fair  amount  of  buying  interest 
has  developed.  The  relatively  low  prices  for  grass  this 
season,  it  is  expected,  will  tend  to  stimulate  consuming 
demand. 

APRICOTS — California  canners  are  still  considering 
bids  on  apricots  under  posted  levels,  and  the  market 
position  necessarily  is  easy  as  packers  endeavor  to 
further  liquidate  carryover  stocks.  Posted  quotations 
for  2Vos  are  as  follows: — fancy,  $1.75  to  $1.85;  choice, 
$1.55  to  $1.65;  standards,  $1.35  to  $1.45;  waters,  $1.15 
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to  $1.20;  seconds,  $1.20  to  $1.30.  On  No.  10s,  the 
market  is  quoted  at  $6.25  to  $6.50  for  fancy,  $5.50  to 
$6.00  for  choice,  $4.85  to  $5.10  for  standards,  $4.15  to 
$4.25  for  waters,  and  $4.85  to  $5.15  for  solid  pack  pies, 
all  f.o.b.  coast  cannery  or  common  shipping  point. 

PEACHES — Demand  for  peaches  for  prompt  ship¬ 
ment  remains  quiet.  Canners  on  the  coast  continue  to 
post  $1.70  to  $1.80  for  fancy  21/28,  $1.55  to  $1.65  for 
choice,  and  $1.45  for  standards.  These  prices  are  being 
freely  shaded,  however.  A  little  inquiry  for  solid  pack 
pies  is  reported,  with  the  market  quotable  at  $5.25,  and 
buyers  looking  for  stocks  around  the  $5.00  level. 

CHERRIES — Royal  Annes  for  prompt  shipment 
from  California  canneries  remain  inactive,  with  2i/4s 
quoted  out  at  $3.00  for  fancy,  $2.85  for  choice,  and 
$2.70  for  standards,  although  these  prices  are  being 
sharply  shaded  in  actual  sales.  On  10s,  the  market 
holds  at  $10.75  for  fancy,  $10.00  for  choice,  and  $9.75 
for  standards. 

LOBSTER — Offerings  of  new  pack  Canadian  lobster 
indicate  a  market  substantially  under  that  prevailing 
last  season.  Fancy  lobster  was  quoted  out  from  the 
new  pack  this  week  at  $1.65  for  quarters,  $2.75  for 
halves,  and  $6.00  for  Is,  all  f.o.b.  New  York. 

SALMON — The  Alaska  salmon  packing  season  is  an 
“off-again,  on-again”  affair  this  week  as  the  cannery 
workers’  union  and  packers  continue  to  dicker  on  wage 
levels  for  the  season.  Meantime,  reports  from  the 
Coast  have  it,  the  season  has  been  so  retarded  that  not 
more  than  40  to  50  per  cent  of  a  normal  pack  can  be 
looked  for.  Under  such  circumstances,  the  spot  market 
is  naturally  showing  a  fairly  steady  tone,  with  quota¬ 
tions  firmly  held  at  previous  prevailing  levels. 

SAUERKRAUT — While  demand  for  kraut  has  been 
slow  to  develop.  New  York  State  canners  continue  to 
show  firm  price  views,  with  the  market  holding  at  671/4 
cents  for  2s,  80  cents  for  2i/^s,  and  $2.65  for  10s,  all 
f.o.b.  canneries. 

GRISTEDE  BROS.  HONORED  —  Charles  and 
Diedrich  Gristede,  co-founders  of  the  business  of 
Gristede  Bros.,  Inc.,  food  chain  operators,  were  honored 
at  a  testimonial  dinner  at  the  Hotel  Astor  this  week  in 
commemoration  of  the  50th  anniversary  of  the  found¬ 
ing  of  the  firm’s  business.  The  Gristede  chain  now 
comprises  161  retail  stores,  operating  in  New  York 
City,  Westchester,  and  Connecticut. 

CHICAGO  MARKET 

By  ‘‘Illinois** 

Special  Correapondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade" 

Good  Tone  to  Market  and  Few  Price  Changes — IVz  and  10s 
Tomatoes  Scarce — Pea  Crop  Conditions  Good — Local  Aspara¬ 
gus  Firmer — Beans  Weak — But  little  interest  Shown  for 
Fruits — Entertainments. 

Chicago,  May  27,  1938. 

ENERAL  CONDITIONS  —  The  distribution  of 
food  is  continuing  without  important  change. 
That  there  is  a  better  underlying  tone  has  not 
been  denied  by  anyone  your  reporter  has  talked  with. 

Few  indeed  have  been  the  price  changes  during  the 
week  under  review. 


THE  WEATHER — ^Most  all  sections  of  the  Missis¬ 
sippi  Valley  have  had  considerable  rainfall  and  some 
complain  that  there  has  been  too  much. 

Subsoil  moisture  seems  to  be  all  that  one  could  desire. 
Vegetation  generally  looks  promising. 

TOMATOES — ^Trading  has  not  expanded.  Prices  are 
the  same.  The  ruling  market  is — ^No.  2  standards  at 
621/2C  to  65c  factory.  No.  2y^  standards  at  85c  to  90c 
factory.  No.  10  standards  at  $2.90  to  $3.25  factory. 

The  strongest  statistical  position  is  occupied  by  No. 
21/2  tins  as  well  as  No.  10s.  In  fact  No.  21/2  tins  are 
becoming  quite  scarce,  some  of  the  brokers  report.  The 
demand  for  No.  10  tin  has  broadened  somewhat. 

PEAS — Interest  centers  in  the  growing  crop.  Re¬ 
ports  are  that  prospects  are  favorable.  Vine  growth 
and  foliage  is  most  healthy.  Indiana  expects  to  begin 
operation  about  June  15th.  Northern  Illinois  is  figuring 
on  starting  around  the  20th  although  weather  condi¬ 
tions  from  now  on  will  play  an  all  important  part  in 
this  matter.  Central  and  Southern  Wisconsin  are  in 
good  shape  while  the  Northern  part  of  that  State  has 
suffered  somewhat  from  too  much  rain. 

A  wider  demand  has  been  noted  and  today  75c  fac¬ 
tory  seems  to  be  the  lowest  priced  peas  obtainable. 
Some  standard  No.  3  Alaskas  were  offered  at  that  basis 
just  two  days  ago. 

Future  trading  has  been  in  very  limited  lines  and 
pea  canners  throughout  the  surrounding  States  will  go 
into  the  new  packing  with  practically  no  contracts  on 
their  books. 

CORN — Planting  operations  are  continuing  with  soil 
conditions  reported  from  fair  to  good. 

No.  2  tin  standard  cream  style  white  corn  has  found 
some  favor  at  621/2C  factory  Ohio.  Most  of  the  Indiana 
and  Illinois  canners  are  holding  at  a  minimum  of  65c. 

No.  2  tin  extra  standard  cream  style  yellow  crushed 
has  been  offered  at  75c  factory  with  No.  2  so-called 
fancy  whole  kernel  golden  bantam  at  80c  factory. 

SPINACH — The  increased  buying  demand  reported 
by  other  trade  papers  has  not  been  evidenced  in  Chi¬ 
cago.  Some  of  our  trade  contracted  early,  particularly 
from  the  Ozarks  and  are  now  receiving  deliveries.  The 
market  is  well  maintained  at  prices — No.  2  tin  spinach, 
60c  to  65c  factory;  No.  2V^  tin  spinach,  85c  to  90c 
factory,  f.  o.  b.  Missouri  and  Arkansas  factory  points. 

ASPARAGUS — Illinois  canners  are  not  recording  as 
large  a  pack  as  figured  on  and  the  market  has  developed 
some  firmness.  The  local  trade  are  purchasing 
sparingly. 

Some  California  business,  particularly  on  the  No.  1 
square  tin  has  been  booked  at  the  formal  opening  basis 
as  issued  by  all  of  the  different  prominent  canners  of 
the  Coast. 

GREEN  AND  WAX  BEANS— There  is  little  of  in¬ 
terest  to  report  under  this  heading.  The  South  has 
shipped  in  some  wax  beans  which  the  trade  were 
anxious  to  obtain  on  account  of  the  scarcity  of  the  wax 
variety  during  the  past  winter.  Green  beans  are  weak 
with  No.  2  tins  available  as  low  as  67i4c  delivered  for 
standard  grade  and  75c  delivered  for  the  extra 

s^driid^ird 

CALIFORNIA  FRUITS — Little  of  interest  is  noted 
here.  It’s  the  same  old  story — narrow  buying — hand- 
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to-mouth  limitations — particularly  on  peaches.  Apri¬ 
cots  are  showing  a  little  more  life  as  there  apparently 
is  a  trading  basis  for  that  fruit. 

APPLES,  APPLESAUCE — Authorities  say  that  this 
year’s  apple  crop  will  be  a  normal  one  in  all  of  the 
leading  producing  sections  except  in  the  Virginia- 
Pennsylvania  territory  where  the  crop  looks  as  if  it 
will  not  be  more  than  60  per  cent  of  last  year.  Mean¬ 
while,  prices  are  well  maintained  with  the  exception  of 
some  distressed  selling  in  No.  2  tin  extra  standard 
applesauce. 

PEARS — The  Pacific  Northwest  are  quoting  a  few 
of  the  different  sizes  and  grades  but  business  has  been 
rather  limited  despite  the  good  record  that  pears  made 
during  the  last  several  months.  The  market  is  firm. 

THE  FISH  LINE — ^With  the  Alaska  labor  problem 
now  settled,  buyers  are  looking  for  stability  and  pos¬ 
sibly  a  higher  level  of  prices  as  the  summer  months 
come  on.  Shrimp  is  getting  scarce  on  the  Gulf.  Fishing 
has  been  curtailed  during  the  past  few  weeks.  Tuna  is 
strengthening  somewhat. 

OPEN  HOUSES — ^Two  of  Chicago’s  leading  food  dis¬ 
tributors  have  been  entertaining  their  friends  and 
customers  of  late. 

The  Mid-West  Grocery  Company  took  occasion  to 
celebrate  the  opening  of  their  new  office  building  and 
warehouse  at  3258  S.  Western  Avenue.  A  very  large 
crowd  attended  that  party. 

Then  on  Monday  of  this  week,  the  Benson  Fish  Com¬ 
pany,  one  of  the  oldest  and  largest  houses  here  catering 
particularly  to  the  Swedish  trade  had  open  house,  with 
the  regular  Swedish  Smorgaasbord. 

• 

CALIFORNIA  MARKET 

By  “Berkeley” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade" 

Sales  Regardless  of  Replacement  Costs — Government  Buying 
of  lO’s  About  Exhausts  Supplies — Wide  Range  in  Asparagus 
Prices — Pears  Strongest  of  Fruits — ^Tomato  Acreage  Heavily 
Cut — Salmon  Labor  Trouble  Ended — Some  Will  Pack  Salmon 
in  Alaska. 

San  Francisco,  May  27,  1938. 

Quiet — Business  continues  painfully  quiet,  with 
the  distributors  coming  into  the  market  only 
when  goods  are  badly  needed,  and  confining 
their  purchases  to  small  lots.  Many  sales  are  reported 
at  prices  below  published  lists  and  the  minimum  range 
is  very  difficult  to  determine.  Sales  are  being  made 
without  replacement  costs  being  taken  into  considera¬ 
tion  and  it  is  quite  evident  that  higher  prices  must 
prevail  on  quite  a  few  items  when  new  pack  goods 
come  on  the  market.  Practically  no  interest  is  being 
shown  in  futures. 

A  feature  of  the  market  that  many  do  not  seem  to 
fully  appreciate  is  the  effect  of  the  buying  of  govern¬ 


ment  agencies.  Stocks  of  the  No.  10  size  in  fruits  and 
vegetables  are  closer  to  depletion  than  many  realize  and 
promise  to  be  cleaned  up  well  in  advance  of  other  sizes. 
In  hand  with  this  activity  in  buying  have  come  some 
abuses  that  are  dark  in  color,  to  say  the  least.  Bidders 
take  options  on  specified  quantities  from  brokers  and 
canners  and  all  too  frequently  step  out  and  try  to  buy 
them  at  lower  prices  when  they  receive  awards.  Many 
a  broker  strains  a  point  and  gives  an  option  at  a  very 
low  figure.  After  the  awards  are  made  the  successful 
bidder  then  solicits  the  same  brokers  for  a  lower  price. 

ASPARAGUS  —  Practically  all  asparagus  packers 
have  now  come  out  with  tentative  prices  on  the  new 
pack  and  the  trade  is  commenting  on  the  fact  that  these 
run  a  wider  range  than  usual.  Usually,  when  one  firm 
comes  out  with  prices,  brokers  send  out  frantic  calls 
for  prices  from  their  canners  if  these  are  delayed  a 
little.  This  year,  some  lists  were  as  much  as  ten  days 
later  than  those  of  the  early  birds,  without  a  complaint 
from  a  broker.  The  general  feeling  is  that  the  prices 
on  white,  or  natural  asparagus,  w’ere  a  bit  too  low  in 
the  early  lists  while  prices  on  all  green  were  rather 
high.  The  result  is  that  some  of  the  smaller  packers 
are  quoting  prices  on  white,  but  are  able  to  quote  lower 
prices  on  all  green. 

FRUITS — The  market  on  canned  fruit  continues 
largely  without  change,  except  that  No.  10s  are  com¬ 
mencing  to  be  held  a  little  more  firmly.  Pears  are  about 
the  strongest  item  on  the  list,  with  apricots  probably 
the  weakest.  Canners  are  very  definitely  planning 
lighter  packs  this  year  and  are  quite  frank  to  say  that 
the  decision  is  not  entirely  their  own,  bankers  also 
having  something  to  say. 

TOMATOES — The  first  report  of  the  season  on  the 
probable  acreage  of  canning  tomatoes  in  California  for 
1938  has  made  its  appearance.  This  lists  the  expected 
acreage  at  49,120  acres,  as  compared  with  83,029  acres 
last  year.  Not  all  the  intended  acreage  has  been  signed 
up  and  cold  weather  is  holding  back  planting. 

CHERRIES  —  Early  cherries  are  commencing  to 
arrive  in  the  markets  in  quantities  and  growers  are 
turning  their  attention  to  the  contracting  with  canners 
for  later  varieties.  Growers  in  the  San  Francisco  Bay 
area  are  asking  1\U  cents  a  pound,  or  a  little  less  than 
a  year  ago. 

SALMON — The  feature  of  the  week  has  been  the 
settlement  of  differences  between  salmon  packers  and 
workers  in  this  industry,  after  negotiations  seemed 
hopelessly  bogged  and  some  packers  had  abandoned 
plans  for  sending  vessels  to  Alaskan  waters.  The 
Alaska  Packers  Association  expects  to  get  some  of  its 
vessels  on  the  way  within  a  week  and  to  be  able  to  work 
during  most  of  the  open  season.  The  Red  Salmon 
Canning  Company  will  try  and  operate  if  vessels  can 
be  outfitted  in  time  and  if  satisfactory  workers  can  be 
had.  At  Seattle,  Libby,  McNeill  &  Libby  were  able  to 
get  two  vessels  on  their  way  almost  as  soon  as  negotia¬ 
tions  with  workers  were  concluded.  Workers  have 
accepted  a  reduction  of  seven  per  cent  from  the  1937 
wage  scale. 
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GULF  STATES  MARKET 

By  “Bayou” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade" 

Bringing  Shrimp  from  Florida — ^The  Need  for  Real  Conservation 
Laws — Canning  Nice  Quality  Stringless  Beans. 

Mobile,  Ala.,  May  27,  1938. 

SHRIMP — Mobile  continues  to  draw  its  supply  of 
raw,  headless  shrimp  from  Louisiana  and  Apalachi¬ 
cola,  Florida,  because  there  are  no  shrimp  in  the 
Alabama  nor  Mississippi  coasts.  Apalachicola  had  a 
good  quantity  of  shrimp  and  the  factory  there  canned 
some.  The  shrimp  received  from  Apalachicola  were 
larger  than  they  have  been  and  while  they  did  not  run 
uniform  in  size,  yet  they  graded  as  large.  Louisiana 
too  has  been  getting  a  good  many  shrimp  and  they 
have  been  nice  large  ones. 

The  United  States  Bureau  of  Fisheries  who  has  had 
a  boat  for  about  a  year  studying  the  lives  and  habits 
of  the  adult  shrimp  has  suggested  that  the  summer 
closed  season  for  shrimp  be  put  into  effect  sooner,  and 
extended  longer,  in  order  to  give  the  shrimp  the  pro¬ 
tection  needed. 

I  can’t  conceive  of  any  state  conservation  department 
failing  to  carry  out  the  recommendations  of  the  Bureau 
of  Fisheries  when  they  can  see  millions  of  shrimp 
being  destroyed  by  catching  the  adult  shrimp  while 
full  of  roe  or  eggs,  from  the  latter  part  of  April, 
through  May.  This  being  the  case,  the  closed  season 
should  be  from  April  15  to  September  1,  and  have 
patrol  boats  in  the  lakes  and  gulf  to  see  that  no  shrimp 
are  caught  in  the  territorial  waters  of  the  states  that 
produce  shrimp. 

Let’s  have  conservation  laws  that  protect  and  enforce 
them. 

No  canning  of  shrimp  is  going  on  in  this  section 
and  the  Alabama  conservation  department  is  active  in 
enforcing  its  closed  shrimp  season,  which  has  been  in 
effect  since  May  1. 

The  movement  of  canned  shrimp  is  light  and  the 
price  is  $1.30  per  dozen  for  No.  1  small;  $1.35  for  No. 
1  medium  and  $1.50  for  No.  1  large,  f.  o.  b.  factory. 

SNAP  BEANS — The  bean  pack  has  been  moving  at 
a  good  clip  and  the  quality  of  the  pack  is  first  class  in 
every  respect,  because  the  canners  are  using  only  the 
pick  of  the  crop.  The  yield  is  good  and  the  farmers 
are  able  to  carry  nice,  fresh  beans  to  the  factories 
every  day. 

There  has  been  a  scarcity  of  rain,  but  we’ve  had 
showers  in  some  localities  and  the  weather  man  pre¬ 
dicts  cloudy  weather  with  thunder  showers. 

Bayou  La  Batre,  Ala.,  canned  beans  this  year  for  the 
first  time  in  many  years,  and  the  Deer  Island  Fish  & 
Oyster  Co.,  which  is  the  only  factory  in  operation,  has 
been  forced  to  run  day  and  night  at  certain  times  to 
take  care  of  their  bean  pack. 

This  has  been  a  big  help  to  the  Bayou  La  Batre  com¬ 
munity,  as  all  the  factories  have  been  shut  down  since 


the  oyster  season  ended.  Louisiana  and  Mississippi 
turn  out  the  bulk  of  the  bean  back  in  this  section. 

The  price  of  beans  is  from  70c  to  72i/2C  per  dozen, 
f.  o.  b.  factory,  with  some  distressed  lots  being  offered 
at  lower  prices. 

CROWDER  PEAS — ^The  crowder  pea  pack  is  mov¬ 
ing  along  at  a  good  clip  in  the  canneries  that  are  hand¬ 
ling  them,  and  while  the  pack  is  limited  at  present,  yet 
there  is  a  likelihood  of  it  being  one  of  the  major  vege¬ 
table  packs  of  this  section.  And  why  not?  It  is  whole¬ 
some,  nutritious  and  tastes  good. 

The  price  of  crowder  peas  is  90c  per  dozen  for  No.  2 
and  $4.65  for  No.  10,  f.  o.  b.  factory. 


CANCO’S  MR.  STURDY  SPEAKS 

May  31 — Hoboken,  N.  J.,  Rotary  Club,  at  noon. 

June  1 — York,  Pa.,  Rotary  Club,  at  noon. 

June  2 — New  York  City,  Rotary  Club,  at  noon. 

June  6 — Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y.,  Trott  Vocational  School,  at 
2:00  P.  M. 

June  6 — Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y.,  Home  Economics  Club  of 
Niagara  Falls,  at  8:00  P.  M. 

June  7 — Rochester,  N.  Y.,  Rotary  Club,  at  noon. 

June  9 — Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  Rotary  Club,  at  noon. 

June  9 — Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  Buy-Rite  Food  Dealers,  at  8:00 
P.  M. 


To  assist  you — 

Readers  will  find  the  Where  to  Buy 
Section  helpful  in  locating  firms  to 
supply  specific  needs. 

Consult  these  advertisers. 
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ALMANAC 


of  the  CANNING  INDUSTRY 


1938 


-  -  -  -  the  annual  compilation  of  pack  statistics, 
prices,  grade  descriptions,  label  requirements, 
food  laws  and  other  necessary  references  -  -  -  - 

has  been  mailed  to  all  subscribers  of  THE  CANNING 
TRADE.  All  standing  orders  have  also  been  filled. 

If  you  require  additional  copies  of  the  Almanac,  place  your 
order  promptly  for  demand  is  exceptionally  heavy. 

Many  canners  buy  extra  copies,  imprinted  with  their  com¬ 
pliments,  to  present  to  their  Buyers  and  Brokers .  A  20% 
discount  begins  with  orders  for  20  or  more  copies.  Im¬ 
printing  free  on  discount  orders  (limited  to  four  lines). 
Extra  copies  $1.00  each. 

Compiled  and  published  annually  by 

THE  CANNING  TRADE 


20  S.  Gay  Street 


BALTIMORE.  MARYLAND 


May  30,  1938 
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CANNED  FOOD  PRICES 


All  Prices  quoted  F.  O.  B.  Factory 

Prices  given  represent  the  high  and  low  canners’  selling  price 
of  the  current  week,  subject  to  the  customary  cash  discounts. 
Quotations  per  dozen  unless  otherwise  noted.  “Eastern” 
quotations  for  Atlantic  Coast  States  east  of  Ohio  River; 
“Central”:  Central  States  West  of  Ohio  River  to  Mountain 
States;  “West  Coast”:  Mountain  and  Pacific  Coast  States. 

Quotations  on  this  page  are  for  spot  goods.  For  future 
quotations  see  market  reports. 


Canned  Vegetables 


Eastern 
Low  High 

ASPARAGUS 

White  Colossal,  No.  2% . 

Large,  No.  . 

Medium,  No.  2V& . 

Green  Mam.,  No.  2  ro.  cans . 

Medium,  No.  1  tall . 

Large,  No.  2 . .  . 

Tips,  White,  Mam.  No.  1  sq . 

Small,  No.  1  sq . 

Green  Mam.,  No.  1  sq . 

Small,  No.  1  sq . 

Green  Tips.  60/80,  2s .  1.95  2.10 

Green  Tips,  40/50,  2s .  2.15  2.50 

Green  Cuts  and  Tips,  2s . .  . 

Green  Cuts  and  Tips,  10s . 

Green  Cuts,  2s .  1.05  1.15 

STRINGLESS  BEANS 


Fancy  French  Cut  Green,  No.  2 

No.  10  . . 

Ex.  Std.  Cut  Green,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Std.  Cut  Green,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . . 

Fancy  Whole  Green,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Ex.  Std.  Whole  Green,  No.  2.... 

No.  10  . 

Fancy  Cut  Wax,  No.  2....„........ 

No.  10  . . 

Ex.  Std.  Cut  Wax,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Std.  Cut  Wax,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Fancy  Whole  Wax,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Ex.  Std.  Whole  Wax,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Std.  Whole  Wax,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Red  Kidney,  Std.,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 


.95  1.00 

4.50  5.00 

.6714  .75 

3.25  3.50 

.621/j  .70 

3.00  3.35 


1.00 


2.00 

5.00 


.95  1.00 

"85  !""!! 


.60 

2.70 


.65 

3.25 


LIMA  BEANS 


No.  2  Tiny  Green . 

No.  10  . 

No.  2  Fancy  Small  Green.. 


.80 


Std.  Sliced,  No.  2.. 

No.  2%  . 

No.  10  .  3.75 

Ex.  Std.  Sliced,  No.  2 . .  . 

No.  10  . . . 

CARROTS 


Std.  Sliced.  No.  2 . 76  . 

No.  10  .  3.60  4.26 

Std.  Diced,  No.  2 . . . 60  .76 

No.  10  .  3.00  3.26 


PEAS  AND  CARROTS 

Std.  No.  2 . 

Fancy  No.  2 . 


Central 
Low  High 


2.50 

2A0 


2.60 

2.50 


2.10 

2.30 

1.65 


2.15 

2.35 

1.75 


67 '/o 


45  1.76 


.90 

4.75 

.75 


85  .90 

80  "82  >4 


60  .62  Vj 

76  3.00 


1.25 

1.30 

No.  10  . . . 

.92% 

1.00 

No.  10  . 

No.  2  Fresh  White . 

No.  10  . 

.75 

.80 

.60 

.66 

BEETS 

Whole,  No.  2 . 

. 76  . . 

.90 

1.20 

No.  2%  . 

_ _ 95  . 

.95 

1.50 

No.  10  . 

.  3.26  _ 

8.76 

4.60 

Std.  Cut,  No.  2 . 

. 75  . 

.65 

.70 

No.  2%  . . 

.  ftfi 

No.  10  . 

_  a.2^  . 

.60 

.70 

.66 

.75 

No.  2%  . . . 

. 

No.  10  . . 

.  ... 

2.76 

3.00 

.60 

2.76 


.60 

.90 


1.16 


.70 

3.00 


1.10 

1.26 


CANNED  VEGETABLES— Continued 


Eastern 


West  Coast 
Low  High 


2.45  2.50 

2.45  2.60 

2.50  2.60 

2.60  2.75 

ji.'sO  2.’7() 
2.35  2.45 

2.15  2.25 

2.20  2.25 

2.00  2.40 

1.20  1.25 

6.00  . 

.90  . 

'"si)  '"86 

'i!’46 

'i’.iio  'i’.’i'o 

'".90  "iii's 

'".'85  '".'96 

1.10  . 

3.36  _ 

.96  . 

3.60  . 

"ieS  ".'70 

_ _  1.80 


CORN — Creamstyle 


No.  10  . 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Std.  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

White,  Fancy  No.  2., 

No.  10  . 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . . 

No.  10  . 


HOMINY 

Std.  Split,  No.  1,  Tall.. 


1.16 

"!'9"5 

".'90 

'".'72% 


No.  10  . 

MIXED  VEGETABLES 

Fey.,  No.  2 . 80 

No.  10  .  4.00 

Std.,  No.  2 . 66 

No.  10  .  8.00 

PEAS 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  2s . . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  3s . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  4s . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  58 . 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  2s....„ . 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  3s . 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  4s . 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  6s . 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  23 . 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  2s . 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  3s . 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  3s . 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  4s . 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  4s . 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  5s . 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  58 . 

No.  2  Fey.  Alaska,  Is . 

No.  2  Fey.  Alaska,  2s . 

No.  2  Fey.  Alaskas,  3s . 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  Is . 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  2s . 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas.  83 . 

No.  10  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  Is . 

No.  10  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  2s . 

No.  10  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  3s.... 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  43 . 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  5s . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  3s . 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  Is . 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  2s . 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  3s . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  4s . 

No.  10  Std,  Alaskas,  4s . . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  6s . 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  6s . 

No.  2  Ungraded . 

Soaked,  28 . 

lOs  . 

Blackeye,  2s,  Soaked . 

10s  . 

PUMPKIN 

Fancy,  No.  2 . 

No.  2%  . . . 

No.  3  . . 

No.  10  . . 


.86 

4.60 


1.00 

.90 


6.50 

6.00 


1.20 


.90 

.85 

4.75 

4.25 

'.70 


.6714 


Central 


.67%  .70 
.41  .50 

2.16  2.75 

.67%  .70 
2.70  3.60 


.76 

i'eo 


SAUER  KRAUT 

Fancy,  No.  2 . . 

No.  2%  . . 

No.  3  . . . . 

No.  10  . . . . 

SPINACH 

No.  2  . . 

No.  2%  . 

No.  10  . . . 

SUCCOTASH 

Std.  No.  2,  Gr.  Com,  Dr.  Limas. 
Std.  No.  2,  Gr.  Corn,  Fr.  Limas. 
Triple,  No.  2 . 


Low  High 

Low 

CORN — Wholegrain 
Yellow,  Fancy  No.  2 . 

. 85 

1.05 

.85 

No.  10  . 

_  4.75 

5.25 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . 

. . 80 

.90 

.80 

No.  10  . 

Std.  No.  2,„ . 

_  .76 

No.  10  . 

White,  Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . 

. 70 

.80 

No.  10  . 

Std.  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

_  .65 

.75 

1.00 

No.  10  . 

.  79% 

— 

.80 

No.  10  . 

Std.  No.  2 . 

. 67% 

.75 

.95 

5.75 


. 82%  1.10 

.86 

.96 

. . 

4.25 

6.00 

. 76 

.80 

.75 

.80 

4.50 

4.60 

4.76 

.70 

.76 

-  .76 

1.15 

.80 

.96 

. 60 

.65 

.62% 

.65 

3.76 

4.50 

-  .60 

.65 

.62% 

.65 

-  3.90 

3.76 

4.00 

. 70 

.86 

"I'eo 

"!66 

2.60 

1.90 

2.36 

West  Coast 
Low  High 


1.10 


.67%  .77% 
.80  .96 


2.66  3.00 

.67%  .72% 

.82%  .96 
2.90  3.25 


.80 

1.06 


1.26 

1.60 

1.26 

1.45 

1.10 

1.35 

1.10 

1.40 

1.00 

1.25 

1.06 

1.30 

1.00 

1.16 

1.06 

1.25 

1.00 

1.26 

1.20 

1.30 

.90 

1.10 

1.10 

1.16 

.85 

1.10 

1.00 

1.05 

.80 

1.00 

1.00 

1.05 

.85 

1.10 

6.50 

6.76 

.82%  1.00 

i.ib 

1.15 

6.00 

6.26 

6.00 

5.26 

.82%  1.00 

.90 

1.00 

4.00 

4.76 

4.76 

6.00 

.76 

.90 

.90 

.95 

4.00 

4.76 

4.25 

4.60 

1.35 

1.60 

1.40 

1.60 

1.20 

1.60 

1.30 

1.46 

1.00 

1.30 

1.20 

1.30 

1.05 

1.25 

1.25 

1.30 

1.00 

1.25 

1.20 

1.30 

.95 

1.06 

1.10 

1.20 

4.75 

6.50 

.85 

.90 

.95 

1.10 

1.00 

1.06 

.75 

.90 

.90 

1.00 

4.00 

4.50 

4.50 

4.75 

.75 

.80 

.85 

.90 

3.65 

4.00 

4.25 

4.50 

.76 

.77% 

.80 

.90 

4.00 

4.60 

.90 

.95 

.56 

.60 

.67% 

.60 

3.60 

— 

.60 

.70 

.60 

.70 

.70 

.75 

.76 

.86 

2.50 

2T6 

£50 

.66 

.72% 

.80 

.80 

.80 

.96 

2.65 

2.85 

3.16 

.60 

.65 

.95 

1.07^ 

.85 

.90 

1.15 

1.30 

2.76 

3.00 

3.75 

4.25 

— 

— 

— 

— 
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Eastern  Central  West  Coast 

Low  High  Low  High  Low  High 


SWEET  POTATOES 

Std.,  No.  2  Dry  Pack . 70 

No.  2%  . 80 

No!  io"!!!!"!!!!!!!!”!!!!Z!!""!"!!!""  2!7o 

std..  No.  2,  Syrup  Pack . 76 

No.  2%  . 97Vi 

No.  8  . — . — 

No.  10  . 3.26 

TOMATOES 

Fancy,  No.  2 . . . . 


No.  2%  . ....... 

No.  8  . . — 

No.  10  . . 

Ex.  std..  No.  1 . 

No.  2  . 67% 

No.  2%  . . . - . 96 

No.  3  . . 

No.  10  .  3.16 

Std.,  No.  1 . .40 

No.  2  . 60 

No.  2%  . .92% 

No.  3  . 1.10 

No.  10  .  3.10 

TOMATO  PUREE 

Std.,  No.  1,  Who.  St  1.04 . 42% 

No.  10  . 3.26 

Std.,  No.  1,  Trim  1.036 . 40 

No.  10  . 3.06 

TOMATO  JUICE 

No.  1  . 40 

No.  2  . 66 

No.  10  . 2.60 

TURNIP  GREENS 

No.  2  . 76 

No.  2%  .  1.05 

No.  10  .  3.60 


.70 

.87% 


JkOO 

1.20 

1.20 

1.00 

1.60 

1.60 

sieo 

.‘Z." 

. 

!.Z!! 

Solid  Pack 

1.00 

1.06 

.96 

1.02% 

1.26 

1.86 

1.82% 

1.37% 

406 

L26 

.76 

.70 

.80 

1.26 

.90 

1.10 

3.50 

3.25 

3.60 

2.76 

^85 

With  puree 

.60 

.46 

.60 

.60 

.62% 

.70 

.62% 

.66 

.70 

.72% 

1.00 

.86 

.90 

.80 

.87% 

1.16 

3.26 

2.90 

3.25 

2.75 

2.86 

.40 

2.26 

3.60 

3.26 

3.40 

3.26 

2.00 

2.60 

2.76 

2.85 

.46 

.46 

.60 

.65 

.67% 

.70 

.70 

.76 

.72% 

.76 

8.00 

8.00 

8.26 

2.76 

3.00 

.66 

.67% 

.86 

.90 

2.90 

3.00 

CANNED  FRUITS— Continued 

Elastern  Central  West  Coast 

Low  High  Low  High  Low  High 

FRUITS  FOR  SALAD 


Fey.,  No.  2% .  .  2.26  2.36 

No.  10  .  .  8.00  8.40 

BLACKBERRIES 

Std.,  No.  2 .  .  .  1.20  1.60 

No.  3  — . 

No.  10,  water .  .  4.76  6.76 

No.  2,  Preserved .  .  . 

No.  2,  Syrup .  . .  . 

BLUEBERRIES 

No.  2  .  1.66  1.86  .  . 

No,  10  .  6.26  7.00  . 


CHERRIES 

Std.,  Red,  Water,  No.  2 . 

Std.,  White,  Syrup,  No.  2... 
Ex.  Std.,  Preserved,  No.  2, 


Red  Sour  Pitted.  No.  2 .  1.16  1.35  1.16  1.20  1.36  1.35 

Red  Sour  Pitted,  No.  10 .  6.60  .  6.60  6.00  6.00  . 

R.  A.  Fey.,  No.  2% .  .  2.90  2.90 

Choice,  No.  2% .  .  2.60  2.75 

Std.,  No.  2% .  . .  2.35  2.35 


GOOSEBERRIES 

Std.,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . . . 

RASPBERRIES 


Black,  Water,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  .  7.26 

Red,  Water,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 7.26 

Black,  Syrup,  No.  2 .  1.76 

Red,  Syrup,  No.  2 . 


1.56  1.70 

7.25  8.00 


.  1.46  1.60  2.10 

7.60  6.00  .  .  7.60 

.  .  .  2.10 

7.60  6.60  .  .  7.60 

.  1.60  1.60  .  2.66 

.  .  .  2.66 
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WANTED  and  FOR  SALE 

This  is  a  page  that  must  be  read  each  week  to  be  appreciated.  You  are  unlikely  to  be  interested  every  week  in  what 
is  offered  here,  but  it  is  possible  you  will  be  a  dozen  times  in  the  year.  If  you  fail  to  see  and  accept, 
your  opportunity  and  money  are  lost.  Rates  upon  application. 


FOR  SALE  — MACHINERY 


CONSOLIDATED  OFFERS: — Copper  and  Aluminum  Cook¬ 
ing  Kettles;  Retorts;  Can  and  Bottle  Labelers;  Glass  Lined 
Tanks;  Pumps;  Vacuum  Pans,  etc.  A-1  condition.  Quick  de¬ 
livery.  We  buy  and  sell  from  a  single  item  to  a  complete  plant. 
Consolidated  Products  Co.,  Inc.,  18-20  ParkRow,  New  York  City. 


FOR  SALE — Tomato  Plants  now  ready.  Marglobe,  Pritchard, 
Rutgers,  Baltimore,  Stone,  Johnbaer  and  Bonnybest.  We  use 
Certified  Treated  Seeds,  grown  on  new  land.  Can  ship  by  ex¬ 
press  or  delivery  by  truck.  Have  also  ready  plenty  sweet 
potato,  cabbage,  cauliflower  and  other  plants.  Wire,  phone  or 
write  for  samples  and  prices,  or  come  to  our  farms.  J.  P.  Councill 
Co.,  Franklin,  Va. 


FOR  SALE — Sewage  or  Disposal  Plants  and  equipment  for 
chlorinating  polluted  water.  Write  us  in  regard  to  the  only 
nationally  accepted  sewage  screen  for  waste  disposal ;  also  regard¬ 
ing  equipment  for  chlorinating  waste  cannery  water.  We  can 
help  you  conform  with  state  laws  at  little  expense.  A.  K.  Robins 
&  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md.  Manufacturers  of  canning  machinery. 


FOR  SALE — Two  Sprague  Universal  Corn  Cutters,  belt 
driven,  1936  model,  with  heads  for  cutting  both  Whole-grain 
and  Cream-style  corn,  complete  with  tools  and  parts.  These 
machines  have  cut  less  than  10,000  cases  each.  Also  one  Sprague 
Universal  Corn  Cutter,  belt  driven,  1936  model,  with  Whole- 
grain  cutting  heads  only,  complete  with  tools  and  parts.  Also 
one  Robins  Twin-Screw  Whole-grain  Corn  Flotation  Washer, 
used  two  seasons.  Also  1  Robins  late  type  Whole  grain  Corn 
Silker  with  high-speed  motor-driven  fan.  Also  1  Huntley  Rod- 
Reel  Washer  with  screens  spaced  for  Whole-grain  Corn  cleaning. 
Address  Box  A-2293  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 

FOR  SALE] — Scales.  Motor  Truck,  Warehouse,  Dump,  Tank 
and  Hopper.  New  and  used.  Bargains.  All  capacities. 
Guaranteed  accuracy  and  durability.  Shipped  on  30-day  free 
trial.  Bonded  Scale  Co.,  Dept.  CT.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

FOR  SALE — One  70  Station  Sprague  Peeling  Table;  two 
Wescott  Peeling  Tables  for  tomatoes;  one  Robins  Scalder;  one 
Ayars  five-pocket  Shaker  Filler;  two  80  HP  Boilers;  one  125  HP 
Boiler.  William  T.  Howeth,  Lewes,  Del. 

FOR  SALE — 1  Anderson-Barngrover  Continuous  Cooker  for 
No.  2y2  and  No.  3  cans;  1  Ayars  Exhauster  with  double  hung 
chain  for  all  size  cans  including  No.  lO’s;  1  Sturtevant  Blower 
with  engine;  all  in  first  class  condition.  Address  Box  A-2306 
c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 

FOR  SALE — 6  round  modern  Retorts,  inside  measurements  66 
inches  deep  by  32  inches  in  diameter.  All  in  perfect  working 
condition;  will  last  a  lifetime.  You  can  have  all  or  any  number 
you  want.  $50.00  each  F.  O.  B.  Monmouth,  Maine.  Heart  of 
Maine  Packing  Co.,  8  Prescott  St.,  Lewiston,  Me. 


WANTED  — MACHINERY 


WANTED — One  Langsenkamp  Paddle  Finisher,  good  condi¬ 
tion,  screen  .023.  Address  Box  A-2308  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


FOR  SALE— PLANTS 


FOR  SALE — Two  million  tomato  plants  for  prompt  shipment. 
Certified  Marglobe,  Baltimore,  Bonny  Best,  Stone,  500,  $1.00; 
1,000,  $1.25  postpaid.  Express  charges  collect.  $1.00,  1,000; 
10,000,  $7.50.  Leading  varieties  cabbage  plants  same  price.  We 
have  all  kinds  kraut  cabbage  plants.  Potato  plants,  Cuban 
Yams,  pepper  and  cauliflower  $1.50  per  1,000  express  collect. 
All  plants  packed  in  ventilated  crates,  moss  to  roots,  to  arrive 
safely  anywhere.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Harvey  Lankford, 
Franklin,  Va. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


WANTED — Position  as  Superintendent  or  Food  Chemist. 
Nine  years  technical  experience  in  canning  plant  and  laboratory 
work  as  food  chemist  and  supervisor.  Employed  at  present  but 
desire  change  to  a  smaller  city.  Address  Box  B-2282  c/o  The 
Canning  Trade. 


POSITION  WANTED — As  Superintendent  or  Manager  by 
experienced  man.  Prefer  plant  canning  a  dry  pack.  Good 
references.  Location  not  essential.  Address  Box  B-2301  c/o  The 
Canning  Trade. 


WANTED — Position  by  Chemist-Technologist.  Seven  years 
experience  canning  and  preserving  fruits  and  vegetables;  also 
condiments,  extracts.  Available  for  research,  development,  con¬ 
trol.  Change  to  large  or  moderate-size  city  desired.  Address 
Box  B-2294  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


POSITION  WANTED — Plant  Superintendent  offers  services 
for  1938  season,  18  years’  experience  in  the  canning  industry. 
Qualified  packer  of  whole  tomatoes  and  their  allied  products, 
cold  packing  and  the  preserving  of  berries,  also  the  barreling 
of  cucumbers  and  peppers.  Immediate  attention  given  to  in¬ 
quiries.  Address  Box  B-2304  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


MORRAL  CORN  CUTTER 

Either  Single  or  Double  Cut 


Morral  Combination 
Corn  Cutter 

For  Whole  Crain  oi 
Cream  Style 


MORRAL  BROTHERS,  Morral,  Ohio 


Morral  Corn  Husker 

Either  Single  or  Doublel 

Morral  Labeling  Machine 

and  other  machinery 

Write  for  catalog  and 
further  particulars 


gCDTT  yiNEp 


SCOTT  IMPROVED  VINERS—VINER  FEEDERS 

teueders  of 

HYDRAULIC  CONVEYING  EQUIPMENT 


THE  SCOTT  VINER  CO.  COLUMBUSrO 
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Just  as  the  buyer  of  gold  plate  may  have 
implicit  confidence  in  all  merchandise  stamp¬ 
ed  “18K” —  so  the  buyer  of  canning  mach¬ 
inery  may  be  safely  guided  by  the  Food 
Machinery  insignia  on  equipment  for  his 
plant.  It  is  the  manufacturer’s  assurance 
that  such  machinery  is  the  finest  man  can  make  or  money 
can  buy. 


SMILE  AWHILE 

There  is  a  saving  grace  in  a  sense  of  humor 
Contribidiona  Welcome 

NOTHING  BUT  THE  TRUTH 

A  woman  arriving  in  this  country  after  a  short  jaunt 
to  Europe  came  to  the  customs  office  on  debarking  from 
the  steamer. 

“Anything  to  declare,  Madame?”  asked  the  official. 

“No,”  she  said,  “not  a  thing.” 

“Quite  positive?”  insisted  the  official. 

“Quite,”  she  replied  angrily. 

“Then,  Madame,”  quipped  the  official,  “am  I  to  under¬ 
stand  that  the  fur  tail  hanging  down  under  your  coat 
is  you  own?” 

LIKELY  TO  BE  ENTERTAINING 

“I’m  afraid  we’re  going  into  a  tailspin,”  said  the 
pilot. 

“Oh,  how  lovely,”  replied  his  fair  passenger.  “Is  it 
something  like  spinning  a  yarn  ?” 


with  greatest  efficiency  on  whole,  cold  tomatoes — scalded 
tomatoes — or  tomatoes  which  have  been  preheated,  broken 
down  and  crushed. 


Gives  maximum  yield  of  quality  juice  of  any  desired  con¬ 
sistency  —  quickly  adjustable  from  light  thin  juice  to 
extremely  heavy  pulpy  juice.  . 

Easily  handles  200  to  300  bushels  of  tomatoes  per  hour  — 
output  10  to  30  gallons  per  minute.  Also  gives  splendid 
results  oii  all  fruits  and  vegetables. 

Mail  coupon  for  complete  information. 


Modern  Canning  Equipment  for  All  Food  Products 


Fin  MAEMW 


Sprague-Sells  Division 

HOOPESTON,  ILLINOIS 

r"FoVD"MKmNERY"cORPCrirAflON""‘‘ 

(Sprague-Sells  Division)  HOOPESTON,  ILL. 

Please  send 

Q  Full  Details  of  the  Super  Juice  Extractor. 

Q  Your  Complete  General  Catalog. 

Name _ 

Firm _ _  _ _ _ 

Address _ _ 

City. _ _ _ State _ 


Sign  on  a  Scotch  golf  course:  Members  will  please 
refrain  from  picking  up  lost  balls  until  after  they  have 
stopped  rolling. 

EXPENSIVE 

At  a  certain  college  in  the  north  of  New  England  the 
male  students  were  not  permitted  to  visit  the  resident 
lady  boarders.  One  day  a  student  was  caught  in  the 
act  of  doing  so  and  was  court  martialed. 

Said  the  Dean :  “Sir,  the  penalty  for  the  first  offence 
is  50  cents,  for  the  second,  $2.50,  for  the  third,  $5,  and 
so  on  up  to  $15.” 

In  solemn  tones  the  trespasser  inquired :  “How  much 
would  a  season  ticket  cost?” 

NOT  REALLY ! 

Teacher  (pointing  at  a  deer  at  the  zoo) — Johnny, 
what  is  that? 

Johnny — I  don’t  know. 

Teacher — What  does  your  mother  call  your  father? 

Johnny — Don’t  tell  me  that’s  a  louse! 

“No,  I  don’t  know  where  my  wife  is.  But  wherever 
she  is  she  has  a  cigarette  in  one  hand  and  a  weak  no- 
trump  in  the  other.” 

COLD  HEARTED 

A  member  of  the  home  missionary  society  approach¬ 
ed  the  meanest  man  in  town.  “We  are  having  a  raffle 
for  a  poor  widow,”  she  declared.  “Will  you  buy  a 
ticket?” 

“Nope,  I  couldn’t  keep  her  if  I  won  her.” 

DIRTY  IS  RIGHT 

“I  hear  you  had  burglars  at  your  house  the  other 
night.” 

“Yes,  they  stole  practically  everything  but  the  soap.” 

“The  dirty  crool^ !” 
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WHERE  TO  BUY 

the  Machinery  and  Supplies  you  need,  and  the  Leading  Houses  that  supply  them. 


ADHESIVES. 

Commeicial  Paste  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Dewey  &  Almy  Chemical  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

ADJUSTERS  for  Detachable  Chains. 

Prank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

AGITATORS 

Hamilton  Copper  &  Brass  Works,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 

APRONS,  BOOTS,  GLOVES  (Rubber) 

M.  L.  Snyder  &  Son,  Philadelphia. 

BASKETS,  Picking. 

Planters  Mfg.  Co.,  Portsmouth,  Va. 

Riverside  Manufacturing  Co.,  Murfreesboro,  N.  C. 
Baskets,  Wire,  Scalding,  Pickling,  etc.  See 
Cannery  Supplies. 

BEAN  SNIPPER,  Green  String. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BEET  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N  Y. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg.  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

BELTS,  Carrier,  Rubber.  Wire,  Etc. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

La  Porte  Mat  and  Mfg.  Co.,  La  Porte,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BELT  LACING 

Flexible  Steel  Lacing  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

BLANCHERS,  Vegetable  and  Fruit. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BOILERS  AND  ENGINES.  Steam. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BOOKS,  on  Canning,  Formula,  Etc. 

A  Complete  Course  in  Canning. 

How  to  Buy  and  Sell  Canned  Foods. 

A  History  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

The  Almanac  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

All  published  by  The  Canning  Trade,  Baltimore. 

BOOTS,  GLOVES,  APRONS  (Rubber) 

M.  L.  Snyder  &  Son,  Philadelphia. 

BOX  (Corrugated)  SEALING  MACHINES. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BOXES,  Lug,  Field.  Metal. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

BOXING  MACHINES. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Westminster  Mach.  Wks.,  Westminster,  Md. 
BROKERS. 

Phillips  Sales  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

BURNERS,  OU,  Gas,  Gasoline,  Etc. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CAN  MAKERS'  MACHINERY. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

CANNED  FOODS. 

Phillips  Packing  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

Phillips  Sales  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

CANS.  Tin,  AU  Kinds. 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Crown  Can  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Heekin  Can  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

National  Can  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York-Baltimore. 
Phelps  Can  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Phillips  Can  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

CAN  SEALING  COMPOUND. 

Dewey  &  Almy  Chemical  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

CAN  TESTING  MACHINERY. 

Cameron  Can  Machinery  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

CAN  WASHING  MACHINES. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Mtimore,  Md. 


Consult  the  advertisements  for  details. 

CANNERY  SUPPLIES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  111. 

Hansen  Canning  Machinery  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CAPPING  MACHINES,  Soldering. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Capping  Steels,  Soldering.  See  Cannery  Sup. 
CARRIERS  AND  CONVEYORS,  Spiral. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Hansen  Canning  Machinery  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Catsup  Machinery.  For  the  preparatory  work: 
see  Pulp  Mchy. 

CHAIN  ADJUSTERS. 

F.  Hamachek  Machine  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

CLEANING  AND  GRADING  MACHY.,  Fruits. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Wm.  F.  Christel,  Valders,  Wis. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Hansen  Canning  Machinery  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CLOCKS,  Process  Time. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CLOSING  MACHINES,  Open  Top  Cans. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 

CONVEYORS  AND  CARRIERS,  Canners. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Hansen  Canning  Machinery  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
La  Porte  Mat  &  Mfg.  Co.,  La  Porte,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

CONVEYOR  BELT  FASTENERS 
Flexible  Steel  Lacing  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

COOKERS,  Continuous,  Agitating. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hamilton  Copper  &  Brass  Works,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

COOLERS,  Continuous. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

COPPER  COILS,  for  tanks. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hamilton  Copper  &  Brass  Works,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 
F.  H.  Lang[senkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Copper  Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles,  Copper. 

CORN  COOKER-FaLERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CORN  CUTTERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  IC.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 

CORN  HUSKERS  AND  BILKERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 


CORN  SHAKERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CORN  TRIMMERS 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Mach.  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Sinclair  Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 

CRANES  AND  CARRYING  MACHINES. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
liansen  Canning  Machinery  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wia 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CRATES,  Iron  Process. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  111. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CUTTERS.  Vegetable,  Mincemeat,  Etc. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

DECORATED  TIN  (or  Cans.  Caps.  Etc.). 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Crown  Can  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

National  Can  Co.,  New  York-Baltimore. 

DUSTS  &  SPRAYS  (insect  control). 

Agicide  Laboratories,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Hammond  Paint  &  Chemical  Co.,  Beacon,  N.  Y. 
Rohm  &  Haase  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

ENAMELED  BUCKETS,  PAaS,  Etc. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

ENSILAGE  DISTRIBUTORS. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

EVAPORAHNG  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

EXHAUST  BOXES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hansen  Canning  Machinery  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

FACTORY  TRUCKS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

FIBRE  CONTAINERS  lor  Food  (not  hermetically 
sealed). 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

FILLING  MACHINES,  Can. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Coip.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

E.  J.  Judge,  Alameda,  Cal. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

FINISHING  MACHINES,  Catsup,  Etc. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

FORMULAS 

Griffith  Laboratories,  Chicago,  Ill. 

GENERAL  AGENTS  lor  Machinery  Mfrs. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hansen  Canning  Machinery  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

GLASS  LINED  TANKS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

GLOVES  (Rubber) 

M.  L.  Snyder  &  Son,  Philadelphia. 

HYDRAUUC  CONVEYING  EQUIPMENT. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
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INSECTICIDES. 

Agicide  Laboratories,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Hammond  Paint  &  Chemical  Co.,  Beacon,  N.  Y. 
INSURANCE,  Cannera. 

Canners'  Exchange,  Lansing  B.  Warner,  Chicago. 
Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles,  Copper. 

JACKETED  PANS,  Steam. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

KETTLES,  Copper,  Plain  or  lacketed. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hamilton  Copper  &  Brass  Works,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Kettles,  Enameled.  See  Glass-Lined  Tanks. 
KETTLES,  Process. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagtara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  111. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

KNIVES,  Miscellaneous. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  111. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

KRAUT  CUTTERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hansen  Canning  Machinery  Corp.,  C^darburg,  Wis. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

KRAUT  MACHINERY. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

LABELING  MACHINES. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Westminster  Mach.  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 

LABEL  MANUFACTURERS. 

Gamse  Litho.  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

R.  J.  Kittredge  &  Co.,  Chicago.,  Ill. 

Piedmont  Label  Co.,  Bedford,  Va. 

Simpson  &  Doeller  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

LABORATORIES,  for  Analyses  of  Goods,  Etc. 
Griffith  Laboratories,  Chicago,  Ill. 

National  Canners  Assn.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
LACING,  BELT 

Flexible  Steel  Lacing  Co.,  Chicago,  lU. 

MILK  CONDENSING  AND  CANNING  MCHY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
MIXERS 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Hamilton  Copper  &  Brass  Works,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

OYSTER  CANNERS'  MACHINERY. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hansen  Canning  Machinery  Co^.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PASTE,  CANNERS'. 

Commercial  Paste  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Dewey  &  Almy  Chemical  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  &  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PAILS,  Rubber. 

Dewey  &  Almy  Chemical  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

PEA  HULLERS  AND  VINERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEA  AND  BEAN  SEED. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Ferry-Morse  Seed  Co.,  Detroit-^an  Francisco 
Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Co.,  Bozeman,  Mont. 

D.  Lan(^eth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Robson  Seed  Farms,  Hall,  N.  Y. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Ghicago,  Ill. 

Washburn  Wilson  Seed  Co.,  Moscow,  Idaho. 

F.  H.  Woodruff  &  Sons,  Milford,  Conn. 

PEA  CANNERS'  MACHINERY, 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Wm.  F.  Christel,  Valders,  Wis. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
Huntley  Manufacturing  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


PEA  VINER  FEEDERS 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

PEELING  KNIVES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEELING  TABLES,  Continuous. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PINEAPPLE  MACHINERY. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hansen  Canning  Machinery  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PRESERVERS'  MACHINERY. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Hansen  Canning  Machinery  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PULP  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hansen  Canning  Machinery  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PUMPS,  Air,  Water,  Brine,  Syrup. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Hansen  Canning  Machinery  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

RUBBER  GLOVES,  APRONS,  BOOTS,  ETC. 

M.  L.  Snyder  &  Son,  Philadelphia. 

SEALING  MACHINES,  Box. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SCALDERS,  Tomato,  Etc. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
SEASONINGS 

Griffith  Laboratories,  Chicago,  Ill. 

SEEDS,  Canners',  All  Varieties. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Ferry -Morse  Seed  Co.,  Detroit — San  Francisco 
Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Co.,  Bozeman,  Mont. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Robson  Seed  Farms,  Hall,  N.  Y. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Washburn  Wilson  Seed  Co.,  Moscow,  Idaho. 

F.  H.  Woodruff  &  Sons,  Milford,  Conn. 

SEED  TREATMENT. 

Hammond  Paint  &  Chemical  Co.,  Beacon,  N.  Y. 

SEWAGE  DISPOSAL. 

Berlin  Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm  Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Mach.  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SHEET  METAL  WORKING  MACHINERY. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

SIEVES  AND  SCREENS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 

SILKING  MACHINES. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 

SPEED  REGULATING  DEVICES  (for  Machines. 
Belt  Drives,  Etc.). 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

E.  J.  Judge,  Alameda,  Cal. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SPRAYS  &  DUSTS  (insect  control). 

Agicide  Laboratories,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Hammond  Paint  &  Chemical  Co.,  Beacon,  N.  Y. 
STENCILS,  Marldnq  Pots  and  Brushes,  Brass 
Checks,  Rubber  and  Steel  Type,  Burning 
Brands,  Etc. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


STIRRERS  FOR  KETTLES. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hamilton  Copmr  &  Brass  Works,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 

F.  H.  Langserikamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

STRING  BEAN  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hansen  Canning  Mawinery  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SYRUPING  MACHINES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chtmman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  111. 
Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

E.  J.  Judge,  Alameda,  Calif. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TANKS,  Metal. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hansen  Canning  Machinery  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TANKS,  Glass  Lined,  Steel. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

TANKS,  Wooden. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hansen  Canning  Machinery  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TOMATO  CANNING  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hansen  Canning  Machinery  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TOMATO  JUICE  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hansen  Catming  Machinery  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TOMATO  PEELING  MACHINE. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TOMATO  SEED. 

Ferry-Morse  Seed  Co.,  Detroit — San  Francisco 
Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Robson  Seed  Farms,  Hall,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Woodruff  &  Sons,  Alford,  Conn. 

TOMATO  WASHERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

VACUUM  PANS 

Hamilton  Copper  &  Brass  Works,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

VEGETABLE  CUTTERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

VINERS  AND  HULLERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

WASHERS,  Can  and  Jar. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

WASHERS,  Fruit,  Vegetable. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Scott-Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 


WEIRTON.W.VA 


PLANTS 

OF  THE 

PHELPS  CAN  CO 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

TIN  CANS 

.CAPACITY  600  MILLION  CANS  PER  YEAR 

MAIN  OFFICE 

^  BALTIMORE  MD_ 


May  30,  1938 


AVARS  IMPROVED  UNIVERSAL  TOMATO  FILLER 

also  For  Cut  String  Beans 


JUICE 

ADJUSTMENT 


%  For  filling  Whole  Tomatoes. 

#  Measures  each  can  full  alike  with¬ 
out  crushing. 

#  Measured  amount  of  juice  deliver¬ 
ed  in  empty  can. 

#  Shaker  Fruit  adjusting  plate. 

9  Compression  adjustment. 

0  Can  adjust  to  any  weight  desired. 

Prices  on  request. 

AVARS  MACHINE  COMPANY 

SALEM,  NEW  JERSEY 


ASGROW 

SEEDS 

■ 

SfaiidsiiMl  varieties  at  tlieir  best 

-  _  .  B  - 

Disease-resistaiiit  straiiiis 

-  -  ■ 

Associated  Seed  Groivers,  Inc. 

Breeders  and  Growers  of  Vegetable  Seeds  since  1856 

Neu)  Haven,  Connecticut 

Sales  Branches: 

Atlanta  Indianapolis  LosAngeles  Memphis  Salinas 


